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Blueprinting the New Youth Corrections Act.— 
In September 1950 Congress enacted what Federal 
Prison Director James V. Bennett says is probably 
one of the most important single pieces of legisla- 
tion that has been passed in recent years—the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act. Mr. Bennett com- 
ments on the role of the judge under the Act, sug- 
gests what observation facilities will be made 


available to the court prior to sentence, and out- 


lines the responsibilities and program of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons to aid the courts in carrying out 
their larger objectives of preventing and deterring 
crime and to provide just and equal treatment for 
all offenders. Mr. Bennett also evaluates existing 
classification and treatment facilities of the fed- 
eral penal and correctional system and refers to 
recently developed prerelease programs which pre- 
pare the offender for his return to society. 


Probation: The Art of Introducing the Proba- 
tioner to a Better Way of Life—Introducing the 
probationer to the deeper satisfactions of life by 
showing him something better and something more 
attractive than he has experienced before is the 
primary function of probation according to Eliza- 
beth R. Glover, formerly deputy principal proba- 
tion officer for London. In showing how the 
probation officer achieves this objective Miss Glover 
first summarizes some of the basic principles of 


probation casework and then applies them to situ- - 


ations with which the probation officer often is 
confronted. Miss Glover speaks of probation as the 
art of awakening the probationer’s aspirations for 


This Issue in Brief 


a different way of life and then supporting and 
backing him up as he falteringly sets out to achieve 
this end. 


Emotional Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency.— 
In her work as director of the Prince Georges 
County Mental Health Clinic in Maryland, Dr. 
Mabel Ross, one of the leading child psychiatrists 
in the United States, has been closely associated 
with problems of delinquency prevention and con- 
trol not only in metropolitan Washington (D. C.) 
but also in other areas of the country. Delinquent 
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behavior, she contends, has been a matter of con- 
cern in all generations—‘“deplored by all and un- 
derstood by few.” In her concise and to-the-point 
statement Dr. Ross explains the meaning of delin- 
quent behavior and discusses the emotional atti- 
tudes and reactions of both the child and the adult 
in relation to delinquency. “The response of the 
young person to the standards of society,” Dr. 
Ross concludes, “will depend upon how and where 
his emotional needs are met and upon the emo- 
tional attitudes and reactions of those who repre- 
sent society and authority to him.” 


The Place of Religion in the Treatment of the 
Offender.—“Religion holds that every human soul, 
no matter how scarred it has become by willful 
misbehavior or by the injustices and oppressions 
of the environment, has a kinship with the Divine; 
that every human soul is created in the image of 
God, is loved with an infinite love by its Creator, 
and is capable of responding to that love when 
given the proper guidance, affection, and under- 
standing.” It is on this premise that the Reverend 
Leonard 8. Edmonds, a former prison chaplain, 
bases his discussion of the meaning of religion in 
everyday life, the absence of religious experience 
as a factor in delinquency and criminal behavior, 
the objectives and content of a religious program 
for the treatment of the offender, and the qualifi- 
cations of a chaplain. 


A Chaplain Looks at Drug Addiction.—With 
the growing concern about the use of narcotics in 
various parts of the country, particularly among 
youth, correctional workers and laymen alike will 
be interested in the problem of drug addiction as 
observed by Chaplain Stephen J. Corey of the Fed- 
eral Government’s hospital for narcotic addicts, 
at Lexington, Kentucky. Not a doctor, Chaplain 
Corey does not profess to understand the scientific 
approach to the treatment of the narcotic habitu- 
ate. He offers, instead, some insights and judgments 
which have come to him during the past 8 years 
while engaged in religious work among what he 
chooses to call the “unfortunate people” of his in- 
stitution. 


The Role of Psychiatry in the Understanding 
and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency.—Dr. Rob- 


ert M. Gluckman, psychiatrist at the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys at St. Charles, discusses 
some of the causal factors underlying delinquent 
conduct, giving special emphasis to the defective, 
underdeveloped conscience. He also defines the 
treatment function of the psychiatrist, the types 
of resident psychiatric treatment, and the delin- 
quency prevention role of the psychiatrist in asso- 
ciation with the social worker, psychologist, 
sociologist, educator, religious leader, and other 
welfare workers in the comunity. 


Institutional Training Should Prepare for Pa- 
role.-—The Declaration of the Principles of Parole 
adopted by the National Parole Conference in 1939 
stated in Article V that if parole is to fully achieve 
its purpose “the period of imprisonment should be 
used to prepare the individual vocationally, physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually for return to so- 
ciety.”” Psychologist Howard E. Gondree suggests 
how the purposes and methods of a parole pro- 
gram may be integrated with the institutional 
program so that training and guidance are contin- 


uous and always available prior to and following 
release. 


Let Them Know About It.—“The probation of- 
fice files are crammed full of stories which rival 
Mr. District Attorney and This Is Your FBI in hu- 
man interest and universal appeal, if not in excite- 
ment,” contends William C. Nau, chief probation 
officer of the United States District Court for the 
Western District of South Carolina. Mr. Nau shows 
what has been done in his own District to inter- 
pret probation and also what can be done in other 
communities with the co-operation of the press, the 
radio and television, the speaker’s platform, 
churches, schools, civic clubs, and social work 
groups to help promote a better understanding and 
a more intelligent use of probation. 


Parole Supervision: A Case Analysis.—This 
analysis of a parole supervision case is prepared 
by Dean Arthur E. Fink of North Carolina’s School 
of Social Work. Dr. Fink properly regards proba- 
tion and parole as social casework and accordingly 
evaluates the use of casework skills in the officer’s 
supervision of the parolee. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement of 
the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration, 


Blueprinting the New Youth 
Corrections Program’ 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, United States Bureau of Prisons 


appear almost unseemly eagerness an invita- 
tion to appear at conferences of the federal 
bench. I regret that we do not have more frequent 
opportunities to meet with our United States 
judges and talk with them about problems of mu- 
tual interest. I sometimes think that we tend to 
consider this very serious endeavor of curbing 
crime as falling into two separate watertight com- 
partments. On the one hand, we have the process 
of apprehension and prosecution and our cherished 
judicial processes and, on the other, the adminis- 
trators of the correctional institutions like myself. 
Too often we travel separate roads. This is un- 
fortunate because actually ours is a partnership. 
My part in the partnership calls first of all for 
the faithful and undeviating execution of the order 
of the courts regardless of where they are located 
or what their philosophy may be. There can be no 
shifting or softening of the responsibility to re- 
ceive the prisoner and keep him safely and securely 
for the period of his sentence. But our duty re- 
quires that we do more than prevent escapes and 
riots and make certain that men and women are 
not subjected to cruel or unusual punishment. We 
must aid the courts in carrying out their larger 
objectives of preventing and deterring crime. We 
must promote respect for law and for the rights 
and property of others. We must provide just and 
equal treatment for all offenders. Behind the lan- 
guage of each order of commitment lies the un- 
spoken charge to use our energies and resources 
in such a way as to help the offender better to 
understand his obligations of a citizen in a de- 
mocracy. 


if ALWAYS WELCOME and accept with what may 


Present Facilities of the Federal Penal 
and Correctional System 


With your permission and before coming to a 
discussion of my main theme dealing with the 
new Federal Youth Corrections Act I should like 


* An address before the Judicial Conference for the Fifth Circuit, New 
Orleans, La., May 25, 1951. 


to allude for a moment to these larger responsibili- 
ties. About 20 years ago the Congress recognized 
the folly of attempting to redirect the energies of 
convicted men in the small group of dismal, over- 
crowded institutions which had comprised our fed- 
eral penal system for nearly 30 years, and estab- 
lished a policy of providing a classified system of 
institutions which would permit the grouping of 
offenders with some relationship to the seriousness 
of their crimes and their prospects. The need for a 
variety of institutions may be illustrated by the 
wide differences in the type of cases which come 
before the courts in this Circuit. In the Southern 
District of Texas, for example, 70 percent of the 
commitments last year were violators of the immi- 
gration laws and in the Western District, 60 per- 
cent. In the Eastern District of Louisiana over 
half of the persons committed were violators of 
the narcotic laws. On the other hand, in the two 
districts in Florida and the three in Georgia, liquor 
law offenses continued to comprise a large part of 
the criminal dispositions. 

These differences in types of offenders committed 
from this Circuit are, of course, reflected in the 
character of the population of the institutions to 
which commitments ordinarily are made. Six of 
the 25 institutions which comprise the federal 
penal and correctional service are located within 
the boundaries of the Fifth Circuit. The United 
States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, one of 
the three penitentiaries which house men with 
long histories of criminality, is one of the oldest 
units in the system. The Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Tallahassee, Florida, is one used for 
men serving relatively short sentences and its pop- 
ulation includes a high proportion of liquor law 
violators. The correctional institution at La Tuna, 
Texas, on the other hand, houses a predominantly 
Mexican alien group. Because it is regarded as a 
generally sound policy not to place narcotic ped- 
dlers in institutions where they may initiate less 
sophisticated offenders into the mysteries of their 
trade, we have concentrated a relatively large 
group of these cases at the correctional institution 
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at Texarkana. Also in Texas is the correctional 
institution near Dallas. This unit, as most of you 
know, was originally planned to house women, but 
the decline in commitments of female offenders 
forced us to adapt the facilities of the institution 
for the housing of male prisoners. It is at Seago- 
ville that we have been developing, for some years 
now, a most interesting experiment in the creation 
of a minimum security correctional institution 
where particular emphasis is placed upon promot- 
ing a greater sense of individual responsibility 
than is characteristic of many penal institutions. 
Finally, there is the minimum custody camp at the 
Maxwell Field Air Base in Alabama which receives 
largely a group of short-term liquor offenders. 

In addition to these units within the Circuit, 
your districts are served by the National Training 
School for Boys and our correctional institution 
near Denver where special programs of education 
and training have been developed for juveniles, 
the reformatory for young men at El] Reno which 
has a well-organized program of occupational and 
vocational training, the medium security peniten- 
‘tiary at Terre Haute which receives more hopeful 
mature offenders, the Medical Center at Spring- 
field, Missouri, which provides medical services 
not available in the hospitals in our other institu- 
tions and which makes special provisions for the 
treatment of the mentally ill, the tuberculous, and 
others suffering from chronic diseases, and the 
United States Public Health Service Hospital at 
Fort Worth, Texas, which provides care and 
treatment for narcotic addicts. 


Individual Needs Are Considered 


These, then, are the instruments through which 
the Bureau of Prisons endeavors to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities to your courts in one joint enterprise 
in crime control. In each of the several institutions 
which comprise the federal prison service, pro- 
grams of training and treatment have been organ- 
ized to meet the requirements of the particular 
group of offenders which are received. They are 
well staffed with physicians, caseworkers, religious 
counselors, vocational instructors, and teachers 
and provide both industrial and agricultural work 
programs. 

When the prisoner is first received he is as- 
signed to orientation during which the staff exam- 
ines the man. He is interviewed by the physician, 
the social caseworker, the chaplain, the vocational 
counselor, and others. The reports prepared by 


your probation officers and which accompany the 
inmate to the institution are of tremendous value 
to us in this connection and are of especial impor- 
tance to the staff in evaluating the man’s past be- 
havior and in planning for his program. 

When the interviews and tests are completed, the 
staff findings are assembled in what we call an ad- 
mission summary. His case is then reviewed by the 
warden and the others who have studied him and 
decisions reached as to whether the institution to 
which he has been committed best suits his case, 
where he is to be housed, where he is to work, 
what vocational training he requires, and what 
education he needs. Our aim is to outline a specific 
plan or institutional program for each man which 
will take into account the reasons for his past be- 
havior, and which will at the same time overcome 
his liabilities and promote his best potentialities. 

After the man moves from the orientation unit 
into the general population of the institution, he 
sets out on his daily round of activities. Unless 
assigned to a special educational or vocational 
training program, he will be expected to do a full 
day’s work. The work activities of the institution 
resemble in many respects those of the community. 
There is work connected with the feeding and 
clothing of inmates, work connected with the 
maintenance and repair of plant, work in the 
farms and gardens, work in the industries manu- 
facturing shoes, or textiles, or furniture, or proc- 
essing food for Government use. Whatever the 
character of these work activities, the man will 
have some opportunity to learn not only good work 
habits but the skills which can make him a more 
productive worker in the community. 

He will also have an opportunity in most in- 
stances to attend classes, either to brush up on 
academic subjects or, if he has the capacity, to 
study more technical subjects such as radio, diesel 
engineering, the machinist trade, and many others. 
If he wishes he may take college extension courses 
by correspondence, or some of the technical courses 
offered by the larger correspondence schools. 

Evenings may find him on the recreation field 
taking part in an intramural athletic program, or 
in the offices of the institution magazine editing 
copy, or attending a forum conducted by visiting 
lecturers from the outside community. If he has 
been an alcoholic, he may be attending one of the 
meetings of the institutional Alcoholics Anony- 
mous society; or he may be attending a class in 
religious education conducted by the chaplain, or 
reading one of the many thousands of books to be 
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found in the library. About once a week he will 
see a movie. Occasionally, a group of entertainers 
from the community will put on a show in the au- 
ditorium. On Sundays, if he wishes, he may attend 
Mass or Protestant services or perhaps sing in one 
of the church choirs. 

He will, of course, be subjected also to the neces- 
sity of complying with a number of regulations 
which are necessary for the protection of the secu- 
rity of the institution. Each prisoner upon admis- 
sion, for instance, provides us with a list of people 
with whom he wishes to correspond and whom he 
wishes to have visit him. We check this list to see 
that they are who they purport to be and are rea- 
sonably reliable individuals. We encourage a man 
to write and keep in touch with his family and 
friends but we do not permit him to correspond 
with his business associates where the sole objec- 
tive is to give instructions as to how his business 
affairs should be managed. We insist that the pris- 
oner divest himself of active participation in busi- 
ness. We permit him to do whatever is necessary 
to protect and husband the property and business 
he had at the time he came into the institution but 
do not permit him to do anything to continue as an 
active operator, so to speak. 

Let me say while I am on this point that in ceil 
institution there is what we call a prisoners’ mail- 
box into which the prisoner may deposit a letter 
addressed to the Attorney General, to my office, 
to any United States judge or to his representative 


in Congress. These letters come to my office with- 


out censorship or review by the institutional au- 
thorities. They are checked in my office and re- 
corded and then forwarded to the appropriate 
person. Naturally, the large number of these let- 
ters requiring processing entails some delay and 
we cannot act on them as speedily as we should 
like. Unless, however, we have been asked by the 
addressee not to forward mail from a particular 
prisoner we forward every letter. Occasionally the 
letters are so blasphemous and threatening that 
we suggest they be rewritten. In addition to the 
use of the prisoners’ mailbox, inmates may have 
letters addressed to judges mailed direct to them. 


Prerelease Preparation 


In recent years we have turned our attention to 
specific measures through which we try to do a 
more adequate job of release preparation. We have 
come to recognize that it is just as important to 
orient the offender toward his return to the com- 
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munity as it is to prepare him to take part in the 
institutional program when he has been committed. 
In nearly all of our institutions we have now or- 
ganized programs of prerelease instruction for 
men who have completed all but a short period of 
their sentences. In a few of the institutions we 
have developed special housing units in which the 
men may live under conditions which more nearly 
resemble the relaxed environment of the free com- 
munity. Evening discussion programs have been 
organized in which the men meet with staff mem- 
bers and, what is more important, citizens of the 
community who are making a volunteer contribu- 
tion to our work. The discussions are of a practi- 
cal, common sense sort and concern themselves 
with such matters as employment opportunities, 
personal budgeting, employer relationships, prob- 
lems of readjustment in the family and many oth- 
ers. As you are aware, a number of United States 
probation officers take part in these meetings and 
their down-to-earth advice regarding what is ex- 
pected of men under supervision is very much 
appreciated by the men. We appreciate very much 
the way in which the courts have co-operated in 
this effort to eliminate some of the psychological 
roadblocks which stand in the way to successful 
community adjustment. 


Terms of Federal Youth Corrections Act 


These are some of the high spots in our program 
on which I should like to spend more time but 
think I should turn to what I have called Blue- 
printing the New Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

Congress last September passed unanimously 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act. This legislation, 
which applies to persons under the age of 22, places 
new tools in the hands of both the court and cor- 
rectional administrators. In this respect it is prob- 
ably one of the most important single basic pieces 
of legislation that has been passed in recent years. 
As you know, it was evolved from a study origin- 
ally initiated by the American Law Institute and 
developed in its full form by a special committee 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the United States. 
As you also know, Chief Judge John J. Parker and 
Chief Judge Orie L. Phillips have been greatly 
interested and most helpful in drafting and secur- 
ing the enactment of the bill. Many other circuit 
and district judges also helped. 

The terms of this Act are, of course, completely 
discretionary. The judge may use the procedures 
as he sees fit. The court also may continue to place 
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‘more hopeful offenders on probation as at present 
or it still may sentence under the provisions of 
adult laws. There are, however, three important 
new provisions: (1) the court may commit to the 
Youth Board a young offender for treatment for 
an indefinite period up to 6 years, or (2) if the 
court believes the youth requires treatment or su- 
pervision (e.g. a sex offender) for a period of 
more than 6 years it may commit him for an in- 
definite period not to exceed the maximum pen- 
alty provided for the offense, and (3) if the court 
is uncertain as to how he should proceed he may 
place the youth in the custody of the Attorney 
General for study, diagnosis, and recommendation 
prior to the imposition of sentence. 


Observation Facilities Available to Court 
Prior to Sentence 


The third provision of this Act I am sure will 
be of interest to you gentlemen on the bench. As 
we all know, information frequently is revealed 
about the offender after he has been committed to 
an institution which if known by the court at the 
time of sentence might have materially affected 
the judge’s decision. Also there must be many in- 
stances in which the judge is in a quandary as to 
the proper action to be taken, because he does not 
have available to him a full study of the mental 
condition of the offender or lacks knowledge of 
some factor not at the moment available to the 
court. Under this provision of the Act, in such 
cases the court can commit an offender to the cus- 
tody of the Attorney General for an observation 
period prior to actual imposition of sentence. We 
will place such offenders in special classification 
or diagnostic centers fully staffed so that we can 
provide the court at the end of the period full and 
complete information about the young man or 
woman at the bar. 

I remember in particular one case which a com- 
mitting judge discussed with me at great length 
before sentence was imposed. He was very much 
concerned about the boy and thought there must be 
something about him we did not understand. He 
was arrested for exposing himself on an Army 
post. He came from a good family and there was 
no other evidence of sex delinquency in his family. 
After commitment we found he had what is known 
to the doctors as a hypospadias. This is a malfor- 
mation of the opening of the urinary channel which 
_ had not been discovered by his family. He had 
been overcompensating for this handicap by ex- 


posing himself. We found the condition was oper- 
able and he is now recovered and living normally. 


Judge’s Role Under the Act 


It should be remembered that the court can 
commit a youth offender indefinitely and without 
specifying any exact sentence, in which case he 
would have to be released after 4 years of confine- 
ment with 2 additional years under supervision. 
Or the court may specify as a maximum any 
length of sentence authorized by statute. This time 
element is, of course, a very important one to those 
of us who carry the responsibility of administering 
correctional programs. Rarely does a day go by in 
one of our institutions, particularly for young of- 
fenders, without a youth being received whose 
sentence is far too long, or far too short, if the 
institution is to carry out its objective of correc- 
tional treatment. Certainly there is no easy way of 
foretelling just how much medicine a warped 
mind or an antisocial attitude requires to set it 
right. Attitudes, habits, interests, and standards 
cannot be changed overnight, but once the indi- 
vidual has received maximum benefits from an 
institutional program it is of utmost importance 
that he be released on trial to the community. 

Under this new Act we will, when the youth is 
committed, place him in a classification center. We 
are planning now, within the limitation of federal 
funds, to augment our present institutional staffs 
by a group of trained specialists so we can study 
these offenders intensively. At the end of this 
study period, the institution will forward a full 
report to the director of the Bureau of Prisons 
who will in turn recommend to the newly created 
Youth Corrections Division of the Board of Parole 
the program of treatment for the consideration of 
the Division. One member of the Youth Division of 
the Board will then give the young offender a 
hearing to determine what his program should be 
and set the date when he will be considered for 
release. Throughout the youth’s confinement re- 
ports will be submitted periodically to the Youth 
Division for consideration and action. The condi- 
tional release of all offenders and their uncondi- 
tional discharge, of course, rests exclusively with 
the Division. 

We are planning under this Act to establish a 
wide variety of institutional programs for youths 
—schools, hospitals, forestry and other camps. We 
also will authorize under special circumstances the 
treatment of these young and sometimes accidental 
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offenders in specially selected training programs 
under public or private auspices. In effect, then, 
this new legislation provides the flexibility which is 
so essential if the courts, the institutions, and the 
paroling authority are to work effectively in ac- 
complishing our joint mission. 

I have high hopes for this new procedure when 
it becomes effective, which will not occur for some 
time yet I presume. The statute is so written that 
it cannot be invoked until the Board has been ap- 
pointed and qualified. In addition, the Attorney 
General must find affirmatively that facilities are 
available before the Act can be utilized. All of this 
will take time, but we hope that by next fall it will 
be in effect in several sections of the country. 


Evaluation of Existing Program 


Before closing these remarks I should like to 
bring to your attention a few figures which fur- 
nish a partial index of the effectiveness of our cor- 
rectional program. During the past 10 years 
approximately 36,000 men and women were granted 
parole. During the same period the United States 
Board of Parole issued warrants for about 5,000 
violators, or 14.3 percent of the number of parole 
releases. A further study of the cases in which 
warrants were issued reveals that slightly over 
half became involved in new difficulties within the 
first 6 months after release. The record of the fed- 
eral system is one, I believe, in which we can take 
some pride when it is realized that nearly 60 per- 
cent of the men and women sent to prison this 
year will have previously served a prison term. 
This is a nation-wide figure and not computed for 
federal prisoners only. We do not know exactly 
how many federal prisoners return to some insti- 
tution after committing another crime, but a sam- 
pling we made some time ago indicated that about 
30 percent of all federal prisoners failed to make 
good on release. That’s about twice as good as the 
nation-wide figure but it is still too large and in- 
dicates that we must intensify our efforts in pre- 
paring men for release. 


Incidentally, these figures indicate to me that 
the time when the federal probation officer must 


devote his closest attention to a case is during the 
weeks immediately following release. If a parolee 
gets off to a good start his chances of ultimate 
success are immeasurably increased. 

Before leaving the subject of parole, I wish to 
assure you that the members of the Board of Pa- 
role are anxious to receive the comments and rec- 
ommendations of the committing judge regarding 
the defendants whom they sentence. It is of real 
assistance to the Board to have some insight into 
the thinking of the court and to learn of any un- 
usual facts or circumstances which should be given 
particular attention before the parole decision is 
reached. 

May I say again that I appreciate your hospital- 
ity and your kind invitation to participate in your 
conference. It is most encouraging to know of your 
interest in our problems and particularly in the 
new Federal Youth Corrections Act. Just about the 
time this Act passed the House I noticed that the 
House had selected a list of 13 great lawgivers 
whose monuments would be used to decorate the 
newly renovated House of Representatives. Among 
them was Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver who 
lived during Sparta’s golden age. He had made 
many and basic reforms in the Spartan law. Some 
of these so outraged his fellow citizens that on one 
occasion they viciously attacked him. One of them, 
as Plutarch describes him, was a hot-tempered 
and spirited youth named Alkander. He struck 
Lycurgus and knocked out his eye. The spirit of 
the times expected that Lycurgus would exact the 
full penalty of the law, an eye for an eye, a life for 
a life, but he in the words of Plutarch “did Alkan- 
der no harm but took the youth into his own home.” 
Dwelling with Lycurgus, Alkander observed “his 
kind unruffled temper, his severe simplicity of life, 
his unwearied labors and soon became enthusiastic 
in‘his admiration, declaring his patron to be the 
kindest of men.” Plutarch concludes, “Thus was 
Alkander tamed and subdued so that he who had 
been a wicked and insolent youth was made into 
a modest and prudent man.” 

It is in this spirit that I hope to join with you 
in the development and use of the new Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. 


He who has never tasted jail lives well within the legal pale, 
While he who’s served a heavy sentence, renews the racket, not repentance. 


—OGDEN NASH 
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Probation: The Art of Introducing the 
Probationer to a Better Way of Life 


By ELIZABETH R. GLOVER 
Formerly Deputy Principal Probation Officer for London, England 


a means of saving people from the degrading 

effects of a prison sentence. It was assumed 
that the more decent type of offender would natu- 
rally realize that he had merited punishment and 
be deeply moved by penitence and gratitude if, 
instead of this, society gave him a chance to make 
amends. But we now question this assumption on 
several grounds. First, offenders cannot be classed 
into black and white. They, like everyone else, are 
a mixture of good and bad qualities. They can be 
generous and unreliable, loyal and unscrupulous, 
competent, and self-seeking, well-intentioned and 
impulsive, at one and the same time, making them 
admirable people in some respects, unsatisfactory 
in others. Secondly, offenders are not commonly 
humble enough to admit that they have merited 
the condemnation of public opinion. Few of us are, 
when we meet criticism. They are more likely to 
think they have just had the bad luck to be found 
out, and so to be moved by self-pity or self-justifi- 
cation rather than by penitence or gratitude. And 
thirdly, is it really so easy to change one’s nature 
overnight, by an act of will? Can an irresponsible, 
neurotic, or egotistical person become suddenly 
reliable, stable, or altruistic by deciding it would 
be a good thing if he did? Human nature is not as 
simple as this. We can only respond to the present 
situation with our present mental and emotional 
apparatus. We can only become a different kind 
of person by developing a new set of mental and 
moral muscles, and this takes time and outside 
stimulus. 

We have now come to see that instead of having 
the negative function of saving the offender from 
a worse fate, or teaching him not to do this again, 
probation has assumed a positive one, introducing 
him to a better way of life. It is on this therapeutic 
aspect of probation that I propose to dwell in these 
few pages. What can the officer do—and how does 
he set about it—to build up in the offender a new 
mentality and outlook? 


Prrmeans was undoubtedly first envisaged as 


Basic Principles of Treatment 


To begin with there are certain principles of 
treatment which I should like to stress as basic to 
any constructive “casework.” 

Freedom the essence of morality—In the first 
place, I believe that freedom is the essence of mo- 
rality. No power on earth can compel another to 
be good. One may forcibly restrain another from 
doing actual harm, but goodness lies in a man’s 
heart and thoughts, and only if a right action is 
his freely chosen wish is it a moral one. A boy, for 
instance, who does not help himself to someone 
else’s tools because he knows his mentor is watch- 
ing is not on that account an honest boy. He is 
honest, if seeing the tools, and wanting them very 
badly, perceiving that no one is about and he is 
unlikely to be found out, yet reflects to himself 
that they are not his to take, and of his own pref- 
erence or volition, refrains from touching them. 
Hence in England no probation order can be made 
for offenders over the age of 14 without the consent 
of the offender. This means that an offender can de- 
cline to accept the conditions of a probation order 
and in that case none can be made. This does oc- 
casionally happen, but we believe the principle 
that probation must be based on the consent and 
good will of the offender is a sound one. 

Treatment must be individually planned.—Sec- 
ond, any treatment must be individually planned. 
There can be no general pattern or rule of thumb 
method such as a recruit expects when he joins 
the Army—one routine to which all must comply. 
Each probationer must have highly individual 
treatment, devised to meet his own individual 
situation and temperament. 

Probation must help the offender to accept and 
adjust himself to his fellows.—Third, treatment 
must be planned around the offender in his total sit- 
uation, in relation to the family or group of which 
he is a member. Man is not an isolated entity, but 
a member of society, and life consists in relation- 
ships. His very offence indicates that he has failed 
in human relationships. Any treatment therefore 
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must seek to strengthen and improve these. The 
great weakness of prison treatment is that it 
divorces a man from his natural environment. The 
evidence of psychologists is most emphatic on this 
point. They say, with increasing unanimity, that 
disorders of behaviour are nearly always brought 
about by unhappy or defective human relation- 
ships. Probation treatment will only be effective 
then if it aims at helping the offender to accept 
and adjust himself to his fellows. 

Art of probation lies in arousing and redirecting 
the emotions of the probationers.—Fourth, of all 
the factors which go to make up human person- 
ality, I believe the emotional ones are the central 
and the most cogent. “All the motives which 
govern and drive our lives are emotional,” says 
an English philosopher, John Macmurray. “Love 
and hate, anger and fear, curiosity and joy are 
the springs of all that is most noble and most 
detestable in the history of men and nations.” 
Love is the greatest of all the emotions in the 
making of a stable character. Psychologists tell 
us that it is absolutely essential to the human 
spirit both to love, and to know itself loved. One 
has only to survey our acquaintances to see that the 
most balanced persons are those who enjoy the 
happiest family life. It is when we begin to love 
another that we learn naturally and spontane- 
ously, not by an effort of will, generosity, tolerance, 
responsibility, and courage. Moreover, when we 
love another we do not lightly destroy his peace 
of mind or his belief in us by doing what would 
horrify or disappoint him. Thus we learn to mod- 
ify our own inclinations and wishes, and so to 
grow the mental and moral muscles necessary to 
a stable and upright character. Love is the basis 
of our moral standards, and so the art of the pro- 
bation officer lies in arousing and redirecting the 
emotions of his charge. 


Need To Be Wanted and Loved 


Let us now apply these principles to some of the 
common situations met with in probation in order 
to see how an offender can be helped along these 
lines to a better way of life. 

In a great many cases enquiries reveal that the 
young delinquent is either unwanted at home or 
has no real home. To settle such a youngster down 
and turn him into a more reliable person it is 
essential to find him someone who will love him 
and whom he himself will love in turn. There must 
be warm, close, permanent ties of mutual obliga- 


tion and affection if you want a stable character. 
What can be done, then, for an unwanted or home- 
less youngster? 

Part played by relatives—There are several 
possibilities. First of all it is worth seeking around 
for any relatives. Sometimes it appears that there 
is a married sister, an uncle, a “granny” some- 
where. The relative should always be visited first 
by the officer, or by his colleague if the relative 
lives elsewhere. One wants to discover whether 
this person has any maternal or paternal feelings, 
understands the needs of young people, and what, 
if anything, he or she is prepared to do. They may 
be quite concerned, but unable to do much. Oc- 
casionally they are able to offer a real home, but 
they are sometimes totally unsuited to help the 
youngster, and it is because of the possibility of 
disappointment that the officer should make a re- 
connaissance first. 

Part played by foster parents.—Next best to a 
relative is a really good landlady or foster-mother. 
The best landladies for young delinquents are mar- 
ried women in their forties or fifties who have 
already reared their own children successfully. 
Such women are by this time highly experienced 
in the vagaries of adolescence and often still have 
a strong maternal instinct seeking some new out- 
let, now that their own children are beginning to 
leave home. If once a women of this sort gets 
really interested in an offender she will never give 
him up, and it is just this persistent forbearance 
and personal mothering, through bad times and 
good, that the most difficult young people need. It 
is important, of course, that her husband should 
also be a willing party to the business, and both 
must be interviewed before any placement is made. 
The secret of success here lies in preparing the 
prospective landlady (or relative) for the diffi- 
culties they are bound to meet, and in helping 
them by constant visits and an easy relationship 
to cope with these as they arise. They must know 
what the youngster’s failings are, be prepared for 
trouble, and know beforehand the kind of line to 
take. I cannot emphasize too strongly here two 
points. 

First, troubles do arise. The settlement of an 
irresponsible, wayward, homeless youngster with 
a kindly, motherly woman who showers upon him 
her protective good will, does not have the idyllic, 
automatic consequences which our romanticists 
would have us believe. There always is a stormy 
patch, and sometimes a prolonged one. The woman 
and her husband must be prepared for this. 
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The second point is that contrary to the belief 
of our sceptics, there are couples who are pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibilities with their 
eyes open. And where they take it on and go 
through with it they are more successful than any 
other method I know. I know in my own experience 
both girl and boy delinquents who, after a very 
unsatisfactory beginning, after straining the good 
will of everyone who tried to help them—particu- 
larly their longsuffering landladies—did at last 
make good, and stay good. I know young people 
who made their home with the landladies to whom 
they went on probation, for 6, 8, even 10 years, 
settling down and becoming acceptable members 
of the family until marriage or national service 
called them away elsewhere. Sometimes it is not 
the relative or landlady herself who works the 
miracle, but a member of her family. Many an 
adolescent girl has been greatly helped by the tiny 
grandchild of the woman with whom she has been 
put to lodge. This child is someone for her to love 
and fuss over, take out, sit on her knee, bathe, put 
to bed, and so forth, and who in return will love 
her back in the openly affectionate way of small 
children. For this reason, where all efforts to find 
a home substitute have failed, girls may be helped 
by being found jobs with children; and plenty of 
tiny children need loving nurses. 

Part played by friends—Now another impor- 
tant need: Friends. Some delinquents have bad 
friends, like the gangsters. More, in my experi- 
ence, have no friends (but I have worked mostly 
with girls and women). Let us have a look at these 
two groups in turn. 

First the gangsters. It is not enough to separate 
the members of the gang. The leader still retains 
his gifts of leadership, which society needs, and if 
these are not made use of and redirected into so- 
cially acceptable channels, there is danger he may 
continue to lead rebels against law and order. The 
underlings have shown their capacity to follow. 
Society also needs people who can carry out in- 
structions and work loyally by a prearranged plan 
(who can co-operate in other words), but an un- 
discriminating follower is as dangerous socially as 
an unscrupulous leader. It is not enough to separ- 
ate the followers. They must be helped to develop 
powers of judgment and the strength of character 
to use these, while attempts will have to be made 
to inspire the leader with new ideals and ambi- 
tions. This, I maintain, will only be done through 
his emotions. 

Next the solitary people. These are wrapped up 


in themselves leading lonely, inhibited lives, de- 
tached from reality. The basis of happy, easy, hu- 
man relationships, I believe, is self-confidence. 
These people are unsociable because they have no 
self-confidence. They feel inadequate and uneasy 
with other people. It is therefore worse than use- 
less to try and push these unfortunate youngsters 
into a youth club. To see so many other hearty 
happy people all taking each other for granted 
and ragging each other is to impress upon them all 
the more that they are not like that and to make 
them feel misfits. It will increase their lack of self- 
confidence, rather than lessen it, however friendly 
the club members or leader may try to be to the 
newcomer. No, one must travel much more slowly 
than that. Probation, being absolutely individual 
treatment, is an admirable instrument for helping 
these people. Week after week, month after month 
even, if for only a few minutes, the probationer 
will have all to himself the undivided attention of 
the probation officer. 


Building Up the Probationer’s Self-Respect 


The officer’s aim here is to build up the proba- 
tioner’s self-respect. The officer concerns himself 
with the delinquent’s health, welfare, new clothes 
and hair styles, prospects, fortunes—all intimate 
matters about which no one has ever troubled be- 
fore. The officer listens—and lonely people have 
rarely had an audience before—and it is warming. 
The range of conversation widens as the weeks 
go by. New films are discussed, books, public peo- 
ple, questions of the day, and broadcasts—on terms 
of equality. The officer seems to regard the pro- 
bationer as a normal, reasonable, sensible kind of 
person with ideas worth listening to; and so the 
inhibited probationer begins to expand a bit. He 
enjoys his weekly interview, looks forward to it; 
and leaves feeling set up and more assured. In 
short, he begins to enjoy conversation and com- 
pany. This is the first stage and it may take months. 

The next stage is to enlarge the circle and intro- 
duce new people, gradually. This can sometimes 
be done through a hobby. If during this time the 
probationer has been developing a new hobby, 
under the interest and encouragement of the offi- 
cer (stamp collecting, perhaps, rabbit-keeping, 
music), the new friend or friends might well be 
people interested in the same line, and then the 
common interest is there to lessen any feeling of 
self-consciousness or insecurity. Sometimes the 
officer may ask the probationer to help him with 
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some project at which he knows there will be 
other kindly disposed persons, ready to take an 
interest in his lonely protégé. It may be a carol 
singing party in aid of the local hospital, or some 
church theatricals, or to steward at a public meet- 
ing. The probationer will feel set up at being asked 
to help. That is much more enhancing to self- 
respect than being the object of help. He will en- 
joy being important. In some such ways as these 
the officer may be able, over the course of a year 
or two, to provide his solitary probationers with 
one or two good friends, or with a budding capac- 
ity to make friends. This will make all the dif- 
ference to his future reliability. 


The Place of Ethical Training 


Family ties and good friends are necessary to 
stable character, but to achieve them, as well as 
to retain them, something else is necessary. This 
might be termed ethical training. I mean a train- 
ing in responsibility, a recognition that happy 
human relationships depend upon give as well as 
take, and involve pain as well as joy. Most normal 
people learn this in the nursery. The small child in 
a happy family experiences love first as the recip- 
ient of their admiration and delight in him, and 
then in his own first overtures and expressions of 
love to them. He begins planning little presents 
and surprises for those he loves. He learns to 
modify his own wishes in deference to others. He 
is disturbed and unhappy when he sees those whom 
he loves upset or ill or in trouble. Thus he comes 
to learn that love is a two-way emotion. Many 
children nowadays are utterly neglected in this 
early training. They have never been taught to 
consider other people, nor the reasons for having 
and obeying rules. All young people want to be a 
success, but a great many simply do not know be- 
cause they have never been told that inconsiderate, 
irresponsible behaviour is wrong because it makes 
life more difficult or unpleasant for other people, 
and that it is unkind. Most delinquents are quite 
unaccustomed to thinking of anyone but them- 
selves. To be really effective, then, probation must 
help the delinquent to see and accept his duties and 
responsibilities towards other people. How is this 
done? 

It is done through the same medium as other 
aspects of character training, through the weekly 
interview, and on the same principle, slowly, im- 
perceptibly, indirectly, over the course of a long 
time, approached now from one angle, now from 


another. For instance, films and novels often are 
discussed, and at once an ethical judgment has to 
be made. “Ought the hero to have done what he 
did?” “Why not?” “Well, but there were other peo- 
ple to consider. .. .” The youngster comes away 
with new ideas of right and wrong percolating in 
his head. Then one day he opens out to his proba- 
tion officer about a family row. The officer dis- 
cusses this objectively. What is the right thing to 
do? It will be found if one has any serious, intimate 
conversation with young people that they have a 
code by which they are very ready to judge other 
people’s conduct, particularly as it affects them. 
Thus most young people declare hotly that they 
think unkindness is the worst sin, or hypocrisy 
because (though they probably are not aware of 
the reason) they think other people have been un- 
kind or hypocritical to them. But once they have 
enunciated this, and they easily do, one can take it 
as their own code and help them to judge their 
own conduct by it. “But was that a kind thing to 
do? I thought you believed people should not be 
unkind ...,’”’ one can ask, if one is discussing some 
parental or school complaint of unreliability or 
bad conduct. Adolescents often get very critical 
of their parents and will sometimes open out on 
the subject of parental friction to their probation 
officer. And this in turn may lead on to a discussion 
of what happy marriage involves. It is important 
to engineers to talk on this subject with adoles- 
cents who want to get married and to be happy. 
They should be told that happy human relation- 
ships depend upon the amount of time and trouble 
one gives to understanding the other, and trying 
to accommodate one’s own preferences to those of 
the other. Thus, ethical training on probation 
must be of the suggestive type, a continual pres- 
entation of new aspects of right and wrong, in 
terms of human relationships, for which number- 
less opportunities will occur if any freedom of 
intimacy is achieved between officer and charge. 
One must try to attune their minds to appraising 
qualities of character, and accepting the fact that 
the desirable ones do not just grow; they demand 
self-discipline, continually renewed self-disciplne 
and self-sacrifice. 

Ultimately it is to be hoped that they will come 
to realize their need of Divine help and forgive- 
ness, in this baffling effort, and so achieve a real- 
istic approach to religion. 

Thus probation is not a matter of devising ex- 
cellent plans of recovery and handing them out to 
a compliant probationer and to the officials of our 
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various social services to work upon. It is rather 
the art of awakening his own aspirations for a 
different way of life, and then supporting and 
backing him up as he falteringly sets out to achieve 
this end. One can only do this by showing him 
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something better, something more attractive than 
he had before, by introducing him to the deeper 
satisfactions of life, and these come ultimately 
from actual experience of the comfort and stimu- 
lus of happy human relationships. 


Emotional Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency 


By MABEL Ross, M.D. 
Director, Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic, College Park, Maryland 


been a matter of concern in all generations— 

deplored by all and understood by few. A de- 
scription of the demoralization of young people 
written in the early nineteenth century sounds as 
if it might have been written today. In recent 
years juvenile delinquency has been a frequent 
topic of discussion with so much said of the need 
for prevention that some have considered it a 
disease. A pediatrician in a large city hospital was 
nonplussed when an earnest mother of an active 
6-year-old brought him in for inoculation “against 
this juvenile delinquency that all the boys are 
having.” This mother’s confusion merely exagger- 
ates the attitude held by many who seem to be- 
lieve that juvenile delinquency is an entity, with 
all symptoms resulting from one causal agent. 


Tie DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR of the young has 


What Is Delinquent Behavior? 


Usually juvenile behavior which is unacceptable 
to society and is considered detrimental to the 
child or to society as a whole is considered juvenile 
delinquency. A review of the complaints which 
result in children being classified as juvenile de- 
linquents leads one to realize that the one common 
factor is that of appearing before the police or in 
a juvenile court. It is apparent to experienced ob- 
servers that all delinquent behavior cannot be in 
response to a single motivation. It is also an in- 
escapable fact that we know very little of the full 
extent of the problem or the types of behavior 
which are being included in the statistics. 

The question of causes of delinquency has been 
discussed for years. Crowded housing and low in- 
comes were formerly considered determinant fac- 


1 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 
2C. L. Crawford, D. I. Malanard, and J. R. Dumpson, Working With 
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tors; but more recent and comprehensive studies, 
notably Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency! and 
Working With Teen-Age Gangs? tend to agree 
with Charles Dickens who, in Oliver Twist, showed 
that an unloved, lost child accepted attention and 
approval without critical judgment as to how so- 
ciety looked upon the morals of this friendly adult. 
It is generally recognized that most of these young- 
sters are attempting to solve the problems of their 
world by the techniques they consider effective. 
Conformity to the generally accepted social stand- 
ards and mores does not, for various reasons, ap- 
peal to them as a method of achieving their goals. 
It is an accepted fact that no one is able to draw 
a picture of an animal totally unlike anything he 
has ever seen. Any attempt to do so includes the 
head of one animal, the mouth of another, and the 
feet of another; but always, the “animal” has 
parts resembling what he has seen before. So it is 
with behavior. No child ever shows a pattern of 
behavior totally strange to him. He copies his be- 
havior from those he knows and particularly mod- 
els himself after his heroes who may or may not 
be approved by society. At the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth a mem- 
ber of a study group stated, “Children accept the 
standards of behavior of those adults who approve 
of them.” Hopefully, each child will find this ap- 
proval with his parents—but he will find it some- 
where. James S. Plant, in talking of the problems 
presented by these youngsters, stated that we were 
accustomed to saying “What is wrong with you?” 
when an individual did not follow the accepted pat- 
tern of behavior. Rather than this, he said we 
should ask of each person, “What is right with 
you? What are you trying to solve by this behavior 
of yours?” It was his belief that considering this 
person as a lone individual struggling toward a 
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goal, and looking at his strengths and needs rather 
than at his methods, would permit us to offer him 
more help and at the same time determine some,of 
the basic defects in the cultural situation in which 
he was living. 


Emotional Attitudes of the Child 


In discussing emotional aspects of delinquency, 
it is important to remember that these are twofold. 
First, there are the emotional attitudes and reac- 
tions of the child who is involved in the delin- 
quency; and, second, the emotional attitudes and 
reactions of the adults dealing with this child 
before, during, and after the particular episode. 

There has been a tendency to assume that all 
juvenile delinquency is based on the antisocial re- 
actions of the child. In a very broad sense, perhaps 
this is true; however, for full understanding of 
any type of behavior, the individual, the situation, 
and the background must all be considered. It is 
certain that emotional factors are no less impor- 
tant in the behavior of these children than they 
are in the behavior of all other children. The mo- 
tivation for the unacceptable behavior may be 
hostility toward all society or toward one person; 
it may be based on the assumption that only by 
taking what they can get can they hope to get 
along in the world—the feeling that no one else 
will look after them if they do not. It may be hero- 
worship, or loneliness, or even obedience which re- 
sults in the delinquent behavior. For example, in 
some cities children found on railroad property 
are taken into juvenile court. It is immediately ap- 
parent that there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the motivation of the child who has no other 
place to play than a grimy alley or back yard as 
compared to a group of unsupervised boys from a 
better part of town whose main interest is in rail- 
roads and who want to be on the scene of their 
particular interest; or, as an alternative, between 
the child who is sent to find stray bits of coal for 
a house without fuel and one with a tremendous 
hatred of all the world who plans to wreck a train 
to get even with those whom he feels have rejected 
him. To assume that the delinquency of all of these 
children could be prevented by one technique would 
be unrealistic. 

The meaning of behavior can only be assessed 
in terms of the act, the situation, the child, and the 
cultural pattern from which he comes. For ex- 
ample: Two girls of approximately 14 years of 
age were brought before the juvenile court and 


referred for psychiatric examination. Both girls 
were charged with promiscuity. The first was a 
rather dull girl with unattractive face and poor 
figure who had been pushed about from relative 
to relative for all of her 14 years. Other girls had 
pretty clothes, went to parties and had dates—but 
she had nothing. Finally she ran away to a nearby 
city and was picked up by a boy of 17 who took 
her to a bar and bought her supper. This was the 
first attention she had ever had from a boy and 
small wonder that she considered complying with 
any request he made as small payment. 

The second girl was also a rather drab-looking, 
14-year-old who seemed surprised at the amount - 
of concern which was expressed by the court over 
her behavior. Her history showed that she had 
grown up in an area where all of the women en- 
tertained men nightly and discussed them with 
the neighbors over the back fence. To this girl, she 
was merely following the local pattern and any 
other type of behavior would have made her differ- 
ent from her family and her group. Similar activ- 
ity had different meanings to these two girls, and 
it is obvious that the emotional components of 
their behavior cannot be judged by the same rule 
and that only a full study of the total situation 
can give the answers for either. The fact of the 
socially disturbing quality of the behavior will not 
be changed but only by recognizing the many mo- 
tivations for delinquency can community efforts 
at prevention be effective. 


Emotional Attitudes of Adults 


The second aspect of this question is the emo- 
tional attitude of the adults who deal with the de- 
linquent child. There are two adult reactions which 
often interfere with programs for juvenile delin- 
quents. The first is one of outrage and fear; there 
is a threat to their position as adults in the fact of 
children being aggressive, destructive, or hostile. 
Often this results in treating the delinquent as an 
enemy and there is discussion of “stamping out” 
juvenile delinquency and advice to increase con- 
trols, add.to the police force, set up a curfew as if 
this were a struggle for supremacy. It has been 
said that this reaction is not unlike the struggle 
between the young buck and the old one in wild 
herds. Certainly, the youths recognize this chal- 
lenge to battle and usually accept it willingly, cer- 
tain that they can evade and outwit repressive 
regulations. If their original delinquency has been 
based on belief in a hostile world, such measures 
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only increase this belief and decrease their ac- 
ceptance of the rules of society. 

Another adult reaction may be called appease- 
ment; recognizing that some antisocial behavior 
stems from the feeling of being deprived and un- 
loved, it is assumed that the giving of special privi- 
leges, special attention,.and a more comfortable 
environment will solve the problem. In effect, this 
is to suggest “give them everything he wants and 
he will behave.” This technique works neither with 
babies, nations, nor delinquents. However, the pro- 
ponents of this plan are always surprised and dis- 
appointed anew at its failure. Looked at critically, 
this appeasement is really a bribe and is so recog- 
nized by the youngster. From one point of view, 
if society is willing to pay so much for peace and 
quiet, then the threat of further difficulty should 
lead to larger bribes; but beyond this, he recog- 
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nizes that appeasement is not evidence of interest, 
but rather is a form of rejection—“take this and 
don’t bother us”—and any bitterness already pres- 
ent is increased. 


No Panacea for Delinquent Behavior 


There is no magic drug, no inoculation, no pana- 
cea for all delinquent behavior by juveniles. These 
young human beings are attempting alone, in 
terms of their own needs, to reach goals, be ac- 
cepted, or solve problems by methods which may 
not result in acceptable behavior from the point 
of view of society. The response of the young per- 
son to the standards of society will depend upon 
how and where his emotional needs are met and 
upon the emotional attitudes and reactions of those 
who represent society and authority to him. 


The Place of Religion in the Treatment 
of the Offender 


By THE REVEREND LEONARD 8. EDMONDS 
Director, Department of Social Welfare, Washington (D. C.) Federation of Churches* 


Catholic, and Jewish—has had no small part 
in the development of our modern programs 
for the correction and treatment of the delinquent 
child and the criminal offender. Religion holds that 
every human soul, no matter how scarred it has 
become by willful misbehavior or by the injustices 
and oppressions of the environment, has a kinship 
with the Divine; that every human soul is created 
in the image of God, is loved with an infinite love 
by its Creator, and is capable of responding to that 
love when given the proper guidance, affection, 
and understanding. Religion, therefore, approaches 
the person who has failed to make an acceptable so- 
cial and moral adjustment to life with a great deal 
of respect and kindness, for religion knows that is 
God’s attitude toward His most prodigal child. 
It is understandable, then, that the chaplain 
represents one of the oldest positions in the correc- 
tional institution; that religion has made a signifi- 
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* Since the preparation of this article the Reverend Edmonds has been 
called to active duty as a chaplain in the United States Air Force and is 
stationed at Chanute Field, Ill, 


cant contribution in establishing the prison as a 
place of treatment, retraining, and re-education; 
that religion has been one of the pioneering forces 
in demanding social services, libraries, recreation, 
and other services of a corrective nature in the 
prison program; and that the church has had a 
part in establishing organizations to facilitate the 
readjustment of the discharged prisoner to com- 
munity life. 


The Meaning of Religion in Everyday Life 


To understand the place of religion in the prison 
program, we need to understand the meaning of 
religion in the adjustment of any individual to 
the everyday problems of life. Religion is a way of 
life, or it is nothing. It is a faith to live by. It is a 
faith in the fact that human life has meaning and 
purpose; that there is a Power greater than our- 
selves who created life and established certain 
spiritual and physical laws by which life should be 
governed; that God is good and desires only the 
best for His children; that God will protect us, not 
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against suffering, hardship, disappointment, and 
struggle, but against failure in their midst if we 
seek His help and His love. Religion is also a recog- 
nition of the fact that we are human beings, capa- 
ble of far more goodness and creativeness than we 
have ever demonstrated, and at the same time 
capable of diabolical evil as evidenced in the long 
history of mass persecutions, killings, political 
purges, and death camps. Religion teaches us that 
we realize our creative powers when we attune 
ourselves to the Creator; and that the moment we 
pretend to be our own gods and to be sufficient 
unto ourselves, we are in danger of falling victim 
to the evil that is within us. 

Religion not only sets us in proper relationship 
to our God and to ourselves, but also to our fellow- 
men. It teaches us that the only relationship which 
makes for peace and harmonious living is that 
which is built upon a mutual respect for the dig- 
nity of personality, upon justice, fairplay, and un- 
selfishness in all our dealings with our neighbors, 
whether in the family, in business, in industry, in 
the neighborhood, on the playground, or wherever 
we meet our neighbors. 


Absence of Religious Experience as a Factor 
in Delinquent and Criminal Behavior 


That religion, so conceived, has seldom become 
a part of the everyday experience of the criminal 
offender is obvious, otherwise he would not be the 
person he is. We who have served as chaplains in 
correctional institutions know only too well that 
this failure—the failure to acquire a wholesome 
religious attitude toward life and life’s responsi- 
bilities—is a major factor in antisocial behavior. 

In a paper given at the Seventy-First Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Association in 
1941, the Reverend George O’Meara, chaplain at 
San Quentin penitentiary, put it this way: 


Any chaplain who has been interviewing men coming 
into prison for any length of time realizes what the cause 
for the fall is. We may give many secondary causes, such 
as bad homes, broken homes, divorce, bad environment, 
etc., but there is something deeper than all this. There 
would be no bad home if there were religion in the home. 
There would be no bad environment if there were reli- 
gion in the community. Men tell us day after day in our 
prisons that years before they became involved in wrong, 
they had abandoned the practice of any religion, and we 
have watched men go out of our prisons after having led 
fairly decent lives within. We have watched them fall— 
not so many as the papers would have us think—but 
enough to make us stop and think again and again. The 
cause given is usually secondary: the need for money, 
mixing in with bad company, lack of sympathy, and many 
others. The real cause will be found in something much 


more fundamental than these things. If these men were 
spiritual men, who were living up to the dictates of their 
consciences, if they were men of prayer, men who were 
communing every day with God, they would not steal, 
they would not associate with bad companions; they 
would be temperate men, and even though the world were 
to point a finger of scorn at them, they would realize 
that they were the object of the infinite love of the Master. 


Nurturing Religious Growth 


The religious status of the criminal offender, 
therefore, is hardly one that makes treatment a 
simple and routine matter. Religiously, there is 
very little to build upon. Practically all inmates of 
the correctional institution will profess some kind 
of past church connection or Sunday School expe- 
rience. But a better understanding of their back- 
grounds will show that the church has seldom 
been a vital concern in their lives, and that religion 
has seldom been a genuine, living force in their 
family experiences. Their thinking with respect 
to religion is no less infantile than their thinking 
with respect to life and society in general. Their 
“growing-edge,” religiously, is comparable to that 
of the small child and the success of the chaplain 
in stimulating and nurturing religious growth de- 
pends upon his ability to discover and start at the 
“religious growing-edge”’ of the individual inmate. 


Objectives of Religion in Treatment 


The successful adjustment of any human being 
depends upon the relationship he establishes (1) 
with God, (2) with himself, and (3) with his fel- 
low human beings. The criminal offender has failed 
in one or more of these relationships. His relation- 
ship to God is likely to be tenuous to say the least. 
He usually does not question that a Power greater 
than himself exists, but that such a Power exists 
as a controlling force in his own life and conduct 
is most unlikely. As for his relationship to him- 
self, he may overestimate or underestimate his 
importance, one being as much a hindrance to 
normal social adjustments as the other. And as 
for his relationships to his fellow human beings, 
he is quite likely to regard them with a great deal 
of fear, mistrust, contempt, or hostility, or in some 
cases with a love that develops into an overpower- 
ing jealousy. 

The successful establishment of these three re- 
lationships on the part of the inmate—with God, 
with himself, and with society—is the business of 
the chaplain. That is the purpose of the religious 
program in the total correctional process. 
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Content of the Religious Program 


Except for the group of people who comprise 
his parish and the controlled situation under which 
he works, the chaplain of a correctional institution 
performs a ministry very similar to that of any 
other minister of religion. The chaplain’s ministry, 
like that of the community pastor, consists basic- 
ally of three types of religious activities: worship, 
religious education, and pastoral counseling. 

The purposes of the prison worship service are 
identical with the purposes of any worship serv- 
ice; that is, to bring the inmates to a keener aware- 
ness of God and of their need for God in their daily 
living experience, to create more constructive at- 
titudes toward life, to lift the prisoners’ ideals, and 
to help them better to understand how they can 
attain those ideals. 

There is no place for careless planning and care- 
less preaching in the prison program. Indeed, just 
because the needs of the inmates are so great, the 
worship service must be of the highest character 
possible. It should be conducted in a dignified man- 
ner and in a setting conducive to worship. This 
calls for a chapel properly built and properly 
equipped to meet the requirements of each of the 
major religious groups. We would not think of a 
community of 2,000 or 3,000 people without a 
church in which to worship, and it is a matter of 
shame that in our correctional programs we have 
failed to make equal provisions for the needs of 
our prisoners. Custodial evidences should be min- 
imized to the greatest possible extent. Genuine 
worship does not take place in an atmosphere of 
compulsion or restraint. Other prison activities 
should be so scheduled that they will not interfere 
with the worship services and that every man will 
have an opportunity to worship if he chooses. And 
above all, the preaching must grow out of the 
chaplain’s keen understanding of the needs, prob- 
lems, and aspirations of the prisoner. The chap- 
lain’s responsibility to the prisoner and society is 
not one to be taken lightly and cannot be met by 
irresponsible or careless thinking. 

Along with worship goes religious education. 
Not unlike most people, the prisoner is usually 
poorly informed as to the content of religion, and 
as to Biblical teachings and their moral and ethical 
application to the everyday problems of life ad- 
justment. That the prisoner may acquire such an 
understanding of the practical meaning of religion, 
and that he may be prepared to relate himself to a 
church upon his return to the community, an in- 


telligent, well-planned program of religious educa- 
tion should be an established part of the correctional 
program. It should be integrated with the general 
educational program of the institution with op- 
portunity to participate as fully as the need dic- 
tates. It should take advantage of all available 
teaching devices such as audio-visual aids, dis- 
cussion groups, forums with competent speakers 
from the community, well-stocked libraries of the 
best in religious literature, and so on. 

It goes without saying that we are able to in- 
fluence the direction of another person’s life in 
direct proportion to our ability to win his confi- 
dence, to get close to him, and to acquire an inti- 
mate understanding and appreciation for his 
greatest problems and concerns. Of major impor- 
tance in the religious program, therefore, is the 
chaplain’s personal contacts with the inmates and 
his skill in nourishing wholesome religious experi- 
ence and attitudes through the counseling process. 

This process begins as soon as the inmate reaches 
the institution and is placed in quarantine. Here 
the chaplain is concerned not so much with gather- 
ing information about the inmate’s religious back- 
ground as he is with laying the foundation for a 
continuing pastoral and confidential relationship 
with the inmate. He is a patient listener, giving 
the inmate an opportunity to discuss his problems. 
He interprets the religious program to the inmate 
and establishes himself as the inmate’s spiritual 
adviser and representative of the church. He serves 
as a much needed shock-absorber, especially for 
the first offenders, and can do much to allay their 
fears and anxieties and to prepare them for the 
adaptation to the prison routine required of them. 
The man coming to prison may be borne down 
with a sense of rejection and isolation. He is not 
expecting friendship, and the fact that he finds 
such friendship, freely offered in the chaplain, may 
be a significant turning point in his life. 

Thus the counseling process continues through- 
out the prisoner’s confinement. The chaplain has 
many opportunities for counseling with the in- 
mates as he visits them in the shops, the school, 
the hospital, the recreation field, and, if there be 
such a place, in isolation. In his mingling with 
them he lays the groundwork for more intensive 
counseling at the point of personal problems and 
religious growth and guidance. 


Qualifications of the Chaplain 


The religious program in a correctional institu- 
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tion calls for a chaplain of no ordinary caliber. He 
must have all the training and careful preparation 
of any minister plus an intense concern for those 
in greatest need of friendship and direction. He 
must have special training in dealing with frus- 
trated, sick, and poorly adjusted people. He must 
have great capacity for friendship, kindness, pa- 
tience and understanding, for those are things that 
the usual inmate has failed to discover in life. He 
must have the wisdom of a Solomon to appreciate 
both the needs of the inmates and the responsibili- 
ties of the institution without becoming improperly 
identified with either, and thus doing damage to 
one or the other. He must be the possessor of a co- 
operative spirit; able at all times to appreciate the 
total correctional program, to relate himself in- 
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telligently and constructively to other members of 
the staff, and to other major aspects of the treat- 
ment program such as custody, classification, edu- 
cation, and vocational training and rehabilitation. 

In his own conduct and manner he must exem- 
plify all that he teaches. He must demonstrate by 
his own living in the presence of his parishioners 
that religion is a source of joy and good humor, 
that it is a practical tool for resolving conflicts, 
and a source of strength for meeting difficult and 
frustrating life situations. 

Above all, he must have the sure faith that the 
ingenuity and love of man as expressed through 
the total treatment program, when joined with the 
love of God, can still perform miracles in restoring 
human beings to useful and abundant living. 


A Chaplain Looks at Drug Addiction 


By THE REVEREND STEPHEN J. COREY 
Chaplain, United States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


States Public Health Service Hospital at Lex- 

ington, Kentucky, for more than 7 years and 
the experience has been quite revolutionary in its 
effect upon my own thinking, or rather my lack 
of thinking, on the subject of the drug habit. The 
manifesto of Jesus has had new meaning to me 
when he said, “‘He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” 

I am not a doctor, either medical or psychiatric, 
nor do I claim to understand the scientific or psy- 
chological approach to the narcotic habituate, and 
I shall simply try to express humbly some insights 
and judgments which have come to me in doing a 
particular type of religious work among these 
unfortunate people. 


[si BEEN the Protestant chaplain at the United 


The Public Health Hospital 


It would be well to say a word about the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital itself. It is 
both a place of detention and a hospital. It was con- 
structed with custodial safeguards and at the same 
time it also has all the major facilities of a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital, including the added equipment 
for occupational therapy and an extensive research 


unit. The buildings are modern in every respect 
and now house over 1,300 men and 160 women. 
The buildings for the two sexes are entirely sepa- 
rate. The hospital operates a farm of 1,000 acres 
with 200 dairy cattle, an abattoir, a piggery, a 
cannery, a garment factory, a furniture factory, 
and carpenter and machine shops. There is also a 
library and an educational department. The work 
in all these enterprises is supervised by skilled 
directors, but the work is done by the patients and 
is a part of their treatment for addiction. This 
is also true of the bakery, kitchen, and dining 
rooms. 

There are on the staff 18 physicians, of whom 
three are in research and 12 are psychiatrists, or 
are in training as psychiatrists. The social service 
staff includes 2 psychiatric social workers. There 
are 27 nurses, 4 dentists, 2 pharmacists, and 3 
specialists on the food staff. Besides these, of 
course, there is a large psychiatric aid staff of 230. 


Difficulties of the Law 


After the passage of the Harrison Narcotic Act 
in 1914, which made illegal the use of narcotics 
without a doctor’s prescription, thousands were 
arrested for breaking the law and sent to prison 
where their morale was still further weakened by 
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being in contact with those who were criminals. 
In these prisons the addicts were simply being 
incarcerated as criminals instead of having ade- 
quate medical and psychiatric care. It was to care 
for this weakness in the execution of the law, and 
to approach the possible cure of addiction in a 
scientific manner, that the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital was instituted. 


Kinds of Patients Treated 


The patients in the hospital are of three kinds: 
(1) convicted federal prisoners; (2) federal of- 
fenders who are are placed on probation for treat- 
ment; and (3) voluntary patients who are not 
prisoners but who submit to certain regulations. 
A federal prisoner may be paroled under super- 
vision after having been pronounced as no longer 
an addict. The crime committed is usually the 
illegal possession or sale of drugs. In 1937, a law 
against the possession of untaxed marihuana was 
passed, and provided for the treatment of such 
habituates. This brings such users under the same 
regulations as narcotic drug addicts. 


Erroneous Public Opinion 


While medical science has for some time accepted 
the fact that addiction is a most serious and piti- 
able condition, and a symptom of an underlying 
emotional illness, the general run of people still 
look upon it as a detestable crime and the term 
“dope fiend” is still a common appellation. One of 
the greatest problems of permanent cure is this 
unintelligent attitude of the communities which 
surround the unfortunate addict after he is dis- 
missed from the hospital as reasonably cured. 

From a layman’s viewpoint, narcotic addiction 
is not only a tyrannical habit of physical depend- 
ence, but where, if abstinence is undertaken, the 
reaction upon the system causes almost intolerable 
suffering. The drugs coming under the restriction 
of the law are opium and its derivatives, which are 
morphine, heroin, codeine; and also cocaine, mari- 
huana, peyote, and demerol. Other synthetic drugs 
being produced, which deaden pain, are turned over 
by the Government to the hospital research depart- 
ment. If they are found to have the dangerous qual- 
ity of producing addiction, they likewise come under 
the law. One of these recent drugs is methodon. 


How Addiction Arises 


My contact with addicts and my check with the 


hospital staff indicates that addiction comes about 
in various ways. Excessive or continuous pain has 
a frequent claim but there are many other ways. 
in which, as the addict will say, he has been 
“hooked.” Emotional instability leads to many 
avenues of habit forming. Frustration, which may 
arise from the maladjustments of childhood, un- 
happy home conditions, conditions of employment, 
a deep sense of depression, or extreme tension, 
may start the addict on his way. The spirit of care- 
less adventure, the influence of environment, and 
also a neurotic, or psychopathic personality, may 
lead to escape through drugs. 

One is shocked because of the number of rather 
young people who come under these last mentioned 
categories. I might say also that there are many 
who were alcoholics first and then became drug 
addicts in attempting to overcome the “hang-over” 
resulting from intoxication. It has also been de- 
termined, by research and experience, that cer- 
tain personalities, as in the case of alcohol, are far 
more susceptible to addiction than others. For 
some, a certain allergy toward the drug habit is 
apparent. It might be said in this connection that 
the addict in the United States prefers the quick 
road to get the effect of the drug; namely, by the 
way of the hypodermic needle inserted into a vein. 
This process brings quicker and more radical re- 
sults than the smoking, or oral process, used more 
widely in China, India, and European countries. 


Different Types of Patients 


The range of persons and types in addiction is 
very great. There are probably more men habitu- 
ates than women, although the 10 to 1 ratio at the 
hospital is deceptive. A woman, in a desperate 
corner, is no doubt in more fear of law refraction 
and the possibility of arrest than a man. This 
quite naturally keeps her from apprehension. On 
the other hand, she lives a more secluded and pro- 
tected life and can be shielded at home in her ad- 
diction as a man in public life cannot. He is far 
more subject to disclosure and catastrophe be- 
cause of his dependence upon contact with the 
public in his necessary employment. 

The hospital has all types of people in its care. 
These run from the people of the underworld to 
those of good family connections and high ethical 
ideals. There are whites and Negroes, Chinese, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, and Indians. We have 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and a few, not many, 
declared atheists. I might add that there are quite 
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a number of cases where the husband and wife are 
addicted and are in the hospital at the same time. 
These are difficult cases in which to effect a cure. 

Recently there has been a rather alarming num- 
ber of young people who have come to the hospital 
for treatment. This group is between 300 and 400 
and they range in age between 15 and 22 years. 
These present a serious problem in the matter of 
a cure. They are, for the most part, very imma- 
ture both because of their age and their emotional 
instability. They also have come from an environ- 
ment with a strong element of insecurity which 
has tended to make their initial addiction easy. 

Nearly all of these young people are from large 
cities, the principal centers being New York, Chi- 
cago, and Washington, D. C. As one studies the 
records of these young addicts, he is convinced 
that home conditions have furnished much of the 
background for delinquency. Many are from broken 


homes where there has been separation between , 


father and mother, or where family conditions 
have produced a severe emotional upset. Usually 
parental care has been at a minimum, and the 
young people have been pretty much on their own 
to drift and form their own insecure associations 
and surroundings. Some have already experienced 
reform school. Occasionally there is one from good 
home surroundings, but even there one usually 
finds some lack of adjustment or frustration which 
has led to emotional insecurity. 

The smoking of marihuana cigarettes has been 
emphasized in the newspapers as a large factor in 
the addiction of young people. Research at the 
hospital has led to the conclusion that while mari- 
huana is somewhat addicting, its hold on the user 
does not approach at all that of drugs. The danger 
of marihuana lies undoubtedly in its social use in 
the group, or gang, and from the fact that it pro- 
vides a stepping stone to something more potent 
and serious. 

The attitude of the hospital toward the addict is 
like that toward a “T.B.” patient. Many addicts 
have been eventually cured who have failed several 
times during the process. In other words, addic- 
tion is a health problem and not primarily a crimi- 
nal one. It takes at least 4 to 6 months’ treatment in 
the hospital to effect a cure from the habit, build 
the patient up physically, and secure for him suffi- 
cient strength of will to meet the issues of life. 


The Slavery of the Addict 


Addiction really appears to become a disease of 


the whole personality. Trapped by suffering or 
frustration, the addict seeks either power in a 
drug to sustain himself or an escape from the 
reality he faces. Finally, he becomes physically 
dependent and his longing overcomes him. As 
Thomas DeQuincey, the English writer, puts it in 
his Confessions, “The grim despair of the body 
crying out at last under the tightening grip of the 
insidious drug.” In extreme addiction all will to 
control is apparently gone and, as one patient told 
me, he was as helpless before the necessity of the 
drug as an epileptic in the face of a seizure. 

Let me quote from the statement of a patient 
who has been in the hospital several times, a man 
of unusual intelligence and ability to look at his 
problem objectively. 

We are, in most instances, suffering from the debil- 
itating effects of that all-compassing, all-embracing, 
and powerful little word, “fear,” which has dreadful 
connotations and is a mental hazard—fear, meaning 
anxiety, insecurity, frustration, maladjustment, appre- 
hensiveness, inadequacy, dissatisfaction, disappoint- 
ment, and vulnerability; a painful emotion marked by 
alarm, extreme awe, or anticipation of danger. Expe- 
riencing these things we feel utterly incapable of doing 
anything about it. We build up tension, and instead of 
facing the world and our problem with courage and 
determination, we seek surcease in chemotherapy. Do 
we recognize the truth? Do we realize the deeper im- 
plications of such a procedure? Do we sublimate our 
more powerful impulses, direct our energies into more 
constructive thinking and action? No, we are cowards. 


We have learned that there is a beguiling respite in the 


euphoria of drugs, without considering the consequences 
of such an act. 


As to the number of addicts in the United 
States, it is not revealed, as with the alcoholic. Of 
the latter, it is estimated that there are 750,000 
chronic alcoholics who cannot leave liquor alone 
and probably 3,000,000 who are excessive drink- 
ers. It would probably be safe to say that there 
are at least 50,000 narcotic addicts, or about 35 
for every one in the hospital. 


Aspects of the Religious Work 


Now, having discussed the problem in a general 
way, let me deal with it in the specific way in 
which my own approach has been made; that is, 
religiously. Being a minister, having spent most 
of my life as a missionary administrator, and 
more recently as president of a theological semi- 
nary, I have tried to look at the narcotic problem 
objectively. Specifications were given me when I 
became chaplain that my duties would be to con- 
duct a Sunday service for those who volunteered 
to come and to answer on call serious personal 
needs. As a matter of fact, although the position 
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is only a part-time responsibility, roughly one- 
fourth time, I have given it much more than that 
because it was needed, because it appealed to me, 
and because being an emeritus and retired from 
former activity, I have had the time to give toit. Be- 
sides the Sunday service I have called upon most of 
those in the infirmary at least once a week, have 
encouraged interviews and spent a good deal of 
time in counseling and conversation, with visits 
to the hospital two or three times a week—some- 
times prolonged. There are also a Catholic and a 
Jewish Chaplain at the hospital. 

The attendance at Sunday evening chapel, which 
is entirely voluntary, averages around 250. Much 
time is spent in singing, which is greatly enjoyed, 
and a message of about 20 minutes is given. I have 
not encouraged visitors, as it is rather distracting 
to a highly nervous and somewhat emotional group 
who are very sensitive and are composed of all 
types of personalities. Visitors would also limit 
the very frank presentation of the kind of message 
needed. In speaking, I try to deal with the absolute 
need of and dependence upon the help of a higher 
Power in all walks of life, and more especially 
where one has become trapped by a very insidious 
and will-wrecking habit. The message is simple 
but dealing uncompromisingly with sins against 
the dignity and sacredness of personality, with the 
necessity of adding to one’s own determination a 
child-like trust in the help which comes from reli- 
gious dependence upon Divine strength and guid- 
ance. I have constantly emphasized the love of the 
Father and His willingness to forgive. 


Frank Self-Analysis Necessary 


It would seem to me that the initial crucial 
point, as both psychiatry and religion approach 
the addict, is to get him to see that he cannot 
manage his own life and direct his own case any 
longer. This is a real step in reform. The addict, 
like the familiar case of the “prodigal son,” must 
come to himself. It should be said here that the 
psychiatrist, like the religious leader, in dealing 
with the addict recognizes the need of forgiveness 
and the sense of being forgiven as a step toward 
real mental readjustment and health. He also, like 
the religious leader, emphasizes personal responsi- 
bility and the freedom of the will to choose one’s 
course. The religious approach adds to this the 
resources of faith and the reliance upon a higher 
Power than one’s self. 
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No Quick Arrival at Cure 


The greatest problem in curing the addict is to 
get him in condition so that he can face discourage- 
ment, suffering, and unhappiness when he leaves 
the hospital and not yield to the temptation of an 
application of the drug to escape reality and thus, 
temporarily, like the proverbial ostrich, stick his 
head in the sand and lose sight of his problem. 
This education is a long, tedious job, for he must 
be mentally as well as physically well. Some people 
become addicts to coffee, tobacco, or alcohol as a 
sort of crutch to help them over hard places, but 
drug addiction is apparently very different, even 
from that of the slavery of the alcoholic. 

The addict has no peace of mind until he, through 
the drug, escapes into the world of unreality. I 
have seen this in the case of many voluntary pa- 
tients who came for treatment and left before 
giving treatment a chance. The first weeks are not 
only hard because of the necessary gradual with- 
drawal process. The patient is usually in a state 
bordering on physical and nervous collapse when 
he enters the hospital anyway, and is often pos- 
sessed with the dread that withdrawal would be 
impossible to bear. This haunting fear is often 
harder to deal with than the problem of withdrawal 
itself. These patients are dogged by frustration, 
inner longing, anger, and many times bitter re- 
sentment, until this becomes unbearable. They check 
out and flee from the gradual drug withdrawal 
to attain what they desire, dominated by this 
frightful disease which destroys both will and 
conscience. Because of all of this, the probation 
status, which compels long treatment, is often 
better than the voluntary approach. There can be 
little help, religious or otherwise, until there is 
sufficient healing, so that there is a fair degree of 
normal personality. 


A Comprehensive Approach 


I have great respect for the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, and for their scientific deductions. 
These all have their place and form the synthesis, 
with reasonable religious approach, in aiding the 
addict. In other words, the work at the hospital is 
a composite in which all of the facilities of the in- 
stitution combine to help effect a cure from addic- 
tion—withdrawal of the drug dependence, building 
up physical and mental health, recreation, work, 
psychology, psychiatry, religion, education, occu- 
pational therapy, decent living conditions, library, 
entertainment, counseling, and pleasant surround- 
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ings. All these have a part in the prosecution of 
rehabilitation and cure. 

While the evening singing and preaching serv- 
ices often stir the emotion of the audience rather 
deeply, I never give any public invitation for the 
attendants to take a stand for the Christian life. 
This, I feel, would only bring confusion and un- 
helpful tension. Instead, I ask any who have prob- 
lems of a religious nature to think things over 
carefully and then make an appointment with me 
for a private interview. There are a number of 
these conferences and I feel that from them has 
come by far the greatest individual help. I might 
add that in the United States Public Health Hospi- 
tal there is no racial discrimination. The medical 
officers and attendant staff will not allow it and in 
the religious services we carry out the same prin- 
ciple. There is no hesitation about the different 
races sitting together and we have quartets and 
choruses composed of both white and Negro singers. 


Addicts Anonymous 


One of the helpful measures in connection with 
the possible recovery from addiction has been the 
organization at the hospital of the “Addicts Anon- 
ymous” group. It parallels the processes of the 
“Alcoholics Anonymous.” Its 12 rules, or princi- 
ples, have been very helpful. Its underlying phil- 
osophy is dependence on a Higher Power for help 
as well as on the intimate association and counsel 
of a group of others who have had similar experi- 
ence. It begins with their acceptance of the fact 
that addiction has placed them in the clutches of 
a terrible and progressive illness and that their 
will power with regard to drugs is practically non- 
existent. They also realize that once they take a 
habit-forming drug into their system, something 
happens, both in a physical and mental sense, 
which makes it virtually impossible for them to 
stop. With these convictions arrived at, they earn- 
estly decide to follow a daily, self-imposed sched- 
ule, or way of life which they have faith to believe, 
if conscientiously carried through, will give them 
a disciplined personality—a new way of life. Dr. 
Victor Vogel, the present medical officer in charge 
of the hospital, has recently written in connection 
with a magazine article, ‘““Wherever Alcoholics 
Anonymous chapters are interested and willing 
to help addicts, we think that probation officers 
should seek and accept their help. A number of 
our patients have received very great assistance 
from A,A, chapters in their home towns,” 


It needs to be said that the mental and spiritual 
discipline required in serious acceptance of A.A. 
principles has kept the group relatively small. 


Some Case Illustrations 


It might now be interesting to review briefly a 
few cases of addiction where I had had personal 
interviews and have endeavored to introduce the 
religious motive. 

The first I shall mention is the case of a business 
man in middle age of whom I am very fond. He is 
a congenial, understanding personality, whom 
everyone likes and it is doubtful if there is anyone 
around the hospital more thoughtful or helpful to 
others. He does his work with care and energy 
and maintains a dignified and friendly relation- 
ship with all. He is especially fond of children and 
enjoys caring for the little folks connected with 
the families of the young doctors. He has had sev- 
eral lapses. His trouble is both with alcohol and 
drugs. He is from a fine family and his people, 
especially his sisters, are greatly devoted to the 
church. He has had repeated periods at the hospi- 
tal, both voluntary and under sentence. 

He explains his lapses something like this: “I 
go out determined to go straight and not disgrace 
myself and my family again. I get along for a 
little time and then I begin to rely too much on 
my own weak self, get proud of the way I’m at- 
taining mastery, forget the necessity of humbly 
depending on God for aid, get into the old careless 
company of the past, take one drink, and I’m gone! 
My former weakness comes back like a resistless 
tornado and I wind up with drugs.” He left the 
hospital abeut:6 months ago with high resolves to 
keep in the straight and narrow path. The sudden 
death of his beloved sister seems to have had a 
very sobering effect on him. 

The next is the case of a very intelligent man, 
45, a writer and formerly a publisher. He came 
from a well-to-do family, had a wife and several 
children. He was capable, and a kindly disposi- 
tioned, dignified personality. He had complicated 
physical trouble with repeated operations and 
feared he might have to lose both feet. During his 
severe suffering over a long period he was given 
drugs at the hospital and before he knew it, he 
was “hooked.” His wife became embittered be- 
cause of his continued addiction and secured a 
divorce. He was a church member, taught a Sun- 
day School class, and seems to be religiously de- 
voted to his personal life. His was a difficult case 
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because all of his family supports were knocked 
out from under him and, while intelligent and ca- 
pable, he had a strong tendency to lean on someone 
for help. In the hospital he was protected, but out 
in life his helpful props were largely gone. At the 
time of his last dismissal, he had come to the con- 
clusion for the first time, that with liquor as well 
as with drugs he was helpless if he touched it at 
all. A recent letter from him, after nearly a year 
away, indicated that he was living a normal life 
without drugs or liquor. Later, his father wrote 
that he had died of a heart attack. In his wallet 
was found this note: “If I am injured and taken 
to a hospital, do not give me drugs.” 

Another is the case of a man in a northern state 
who had intense gall bladder trouble and tried to 
keep at his work. He took to drugs to tide him over 
and the first thing he knew, he was “hooked.” He 
had a wife and daughters. He came as a voluntary 
patient to the hospital. Through friends and a 
relative, who argued that he could not be cured, 
his wife started divorce proceedings. The man was 
frantic with grief. I wrote his wife, the relative, 
and the pastor of the church, insisting that they 
were wrong in their feeling that addiction was in- 
curable and urging his wife to hold up the divorce 
proceedings until he had an opportunity to prove 
himself. This she finally decided to do. He stayed 
in the hospital 6 months, went through a serious 
gall bladder operation, recovered, and was built 
up into a strong physical man. He developed into 
a man of deep religious faith. He was very helpful 
to the other patients. He went back home, proved 
himself, was reconciled with his wife, and now 
has an excellent position. He and his wife are lead- 
ing a normal religious life and seem to be very 
devoted to each other. He has been home more 
than 3 years without a lapse. 

Another is the case of a cultured woman of high 
ideals. She and her husband were engaged in reli- 
gious work. His heart failed him and having suf- 
fered financial reverses she was obliged to go to 
work at a very strenuous task of practical nursing 
to keep things going and to meet obligations. The 
whole situation put her under unusual strain, and 
to further handicap matters she was obliged to 
have some extensive skin-grafting on one of her 
limbs. This was very painful and she took to drugs 
to ease her mind, to escape somewhat from her 
physical suffering, and to keep on with her work. 
Before she realized what was happening, she be- 
came addicted. In her dilemma she falsified a pre- 
scription, was detected, received a prison sentence, 
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and was sent to the hospital. She suffered a deep 
sense of shame and guilt for a time and was almost 
in despair. However, the doctors and nurses were 
very understanding and when withdrawal was 
effected, she was given some very helpful work to 
do and careful counseling. She made a good ad- 
justment. She came to the religious services as 
soon as strength would permit and we had num- 
bers of interviews. She made a fine record and 
showed a deep sense of responsibility and a confi- 
dent faith in prayer and the reality of Christian 
belief. Her husband died while she was in the hospi- 
tal and she survived the shock with exceptional cour- 
age. The hospital doctors were able to complete the 
skin-grafting successfully. She was untiring in her 
attempt to be helpful to others and after due time 
was released on parole. Her cure has been complete 
and her ability to carry on in a life of happy serv- 
ice and usefulness has apparently not been im- 
paired. Here was not a case of extended addiction, 
but for the period in which she was involved the 
hold of the drug on her was very tyrannical. 

Another is a G.I. case of a man who was seri- 
ously wounded in the first World War. He was 
sadly crippled, walked with crutches and had had 
many operations. He had two while in the hospital 
being cured of the narcotic habit. He left about 2 
years ago and went to a Government veterans hos- 
pital, where he has gone through two more opera- 
tions. They feared he would lose both legs but his 
almost complete recovery now seems possible. I 
hear from this man often. In a recent letter he 
writes me, “I have had no narcotic trouble since 
leaving the hospital and have had two very painful 
operations in the past year. Please tell the mem- 
bers of the group in A.A. that the Association is 
the real reason that I have had no trouble. The 
only solution to narcotic and alcoholic troubles is 
the constant application of the 12 steps in the A.A. 
program.” 

I think I have given you a sufficient number of 
cases so that you can sense the range of personali- 
ties in connection with my own work with the ad- 
diction problem. There are, as indicated earlier in 
the article, many cases of cure where the religious 
factor has not been evident. Now, before finishing 
the article, I should like to make a few observa- 
tions, some of them rather general and some spe- 
cific, in connection with drug addiction. 


A Comparison—Drugs and Alcohol 
There is quite a clear distinction, it seems to me, 
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between alcoholic addiction and drug addiction. 
In the first place, the drinker very often has his 
mind so confused and his emotions so stirred that 
he becomes violent and is likely to engage in illegal, 
immoral, and vicious acts. This is not true of the 
narcotic addict, except in a very few cases where 
the longing for the drug drives one to distraction. 
The effect of the drug is to bring one into an es- 
cape from reality and put one in an attitude of 
good spirits and agreeable disposition. Neither 
morphine nor heroin has the effect of distorting 
the ego as alcohol does, thus making the habituate 
dangerous. In the second place, the attitude of 
society in general is entirely different toward 
these two kinds of addiction. The alcoholic is 
tolerated, protected in his addiction (unless he 
becomes violent or criminal) and every encourage- 
ment is given him through social custom, attrac- 
tive advertising, and in other ways, to start him 
toward alcoholism. In the case of the drug addict, 
his use of it is limited through medical practice 
and legal restrictions. ‘ 

Again, while alcohol is never prescribed in a 
hospital, the sedative drug is prescribed generally, 
because of its great aid in pain and sleeplessness. 
Through too long use as a medical relief, its use 
may become a habit, but after one becomes an 
addict, the only encouragement he gets is sub- 
jective, growing out of his own desire. The public 
as a rule despises him and treats him without con- 
sideration. Chronic alcoholics cannot be forced to 
take a cure, but the drug addict may be sentenced 
to the hospital for possession of narcotics and the 
cure imposed. The law is very lenient with the al- 
coholic. He can steal liquor and it is only a com- 
mon offense, like stealing a chicken, but let the 
addict steal narcotics and he is in federal prison 
for from 1 to 5 years. 

In the third place, my observations would lead 
me to feel that there is a difference in dependence 
with regard to the two addictions. Apparently the 
alcoholic, like the narcotic, has a strong psycholog- 
ical dependence which creates a great craving, but 
he does not have the acute physical dependence 
experienced by the narcotic. Take away the drink- 
er’s liquor and he does not become violently ill, nor 
does he cease to function with fair normality ; and 
with long lapses between his drinking debauches, 
he does not suffer pain. However, the drug addict 
is a physical slave and unless he has his drug regu- 
larly, usually three or four times a day, he suffers, 
as the drug habituate puts it, “the torture of the 
damned.” 
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The Effect of Marihuana 


There is also a good deal of misunderstanding 
about marihuana and its effect upon the user. 
While it is classed as a narcotic, its effect is quite 
different from that of morphine and its derivatives. 
It has been quite widely heralded that its use cre- 
ates a wild criminal urge and leads to sexual excess 
and other immoral abnormalities. Much research 
has been carried on by the hospital with regard to 
the use of marihuana, and while it is proved that 
its use is very detrimental and that it, to a degree, 
releases inhibitions, as does alcohol, yet its power 
over the habituate is rather insignificant as com- 
pared to a real narcotic drug. When withdrawn, it 
does not produce sickness and great suffering like 
the narcotic drug. The hospital takes marihuana 
cases, but does not find it so difficult a problem, 
except that it is cheap, more easily secured and, 
being smoked, has the social group problem con- 
nected with it. Its use also is often a stepping 
stone to a more potent drug. 


Difficulty of Remaining Cured 


The reality of a “cure” from physical addiction 
has been well established at the hospital, but the 
big problem is to remain cured after going back 
into the rough and tumble of ordinary life. One 
can be entirely cured from a physiological stand- 
point in the hospital and physical dependence upon 
the drug entirely removed. One’s health can be 
entirely restored and as long as the protection and 
discipline of the hospital continues the progress is 
entirely satisfactory. Yet, that may not mean a 
cure when the patient is released and faces the 
stern realities of life. This is because there is a 
psychological dependence upon drugs as well as a 
physiological one. Mental health may not be en- 
tirely restored and deep religious faith may be 
lacking. The emergence of a problem which causes 
discomfort, unhappiness, or fear will create the 
longing to momentarily escape from hard reality 
and thus flee to the familiar drug. 

Just the one experience and slavery may return 
and all may be lost. Here is where the strength, 
balance, and consolation of religious faith seems 
necessary. Unless the addict has this, the centers 
of his sanity are momentarily disrupted. He des- 
perately needs something stronger than himself 
for restoration. He is too unstable emotionally to 
fight it out alone. He needs a belief in a higher 
Power than himself on which he can trustfully 
lean. The psychiatric counselor can give him great 
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help in self-analysis and self-direction, but he 
needs something beyond this. He is very dependent 
when he is away from the protection of the hospi- 
tal, and the counselor is not always at hand. He 
needs faith in Divine reality and the belief in an 
ever-present God who will aid. If he can also add 
to this association with a group such as the A.A., 
who have passed through similar experiences, he 
is doubly strengthened. 


Criticisms Offered 


The Government process of dealing with the 
narcotic at the hospital has not been without criti- 
cism. Some time ago a series of articles ran in a 
popular magazine which were very critical. Aside 
from the unfortunate factor of being sensational, 
the articles were very misleading. The hospital 
treatments have their problems, of course, and no 
absolute claims to success have been assumed. 
However, these articles, while having considerable 
truth in them, had also a great deal of half-truth 
and much that was absolutely false. The interesting 
thing was that the articles were written by an 
addict who came to the hospital, presumably for 
treatment. While a voluntary patient cannot leave 
without the approval of the medical staff under 
4 months’ treatment, this man only stayed as 
many weeks. He was definitely psychopathic while 
in the hospital and apparently so while writing the 
article. A saner presentation was made by Barney 
Ross, the ex-pugilist, in another magazine about 
3 years ago. He stayed long enough to be cured 
and remained cured. 

An antinarcotic society has been in existence in 
the far Northwest, established on the assumption 
that the narcotic habit is absolutely incurable, that 
when the addict can have his drug he is quite nor- 
mal, and that the only solution is to establish regu- 
lated clinics where the habituate can secure his 
needed drug without difficulty. It would seem that 
this attempt at simplification of drug addiction is 
like the student’s definition of a lobster, as being 
a red fish which swims backward. His professor 
replied that the definition was all right save for 
three things; first, the lobster was not a fish; sec- 
ond, it was not red; and third, it did not swim 
backward! Similarly, it has been well established 
that many cases of addiction have been perma- 
nently cured, that the addict who has his drug is 


not usually a perfectly normal individual, and that 
the clinic proposition in no wise solves the prob- 
lem. Besides this, the experience of the hospital 
with thousands of cases, the voluntary statements 
of addicts to psychiatrists there, their confessions 
to the chaplain, and a careful check through the 
slow and careful process of withdrawal would in- 
dicate abnormality in most instances. Commenting 
on regulated clinics Dr. Vogel, medical officer in 
charge of the hospital, states the following: 
Several attempts have been made in the past to 
establish regulated clinics. These have failed in the 
desired results. If such centers were established there 
would be continuous effort on the part of registered 
addicts to procure drugs in excess of their needs, either 
for future use, or for resale to addicts not registered or, 
on the other hand, for potential addicts in illegal traffic. 
This apparently would be true because the established 
addict would still be in the market for contraband 
traffic. The addict himself needs four or five injections 
each day in order to keep comfortable and he faces the 


tragic fact that his system requires more and more of 
the drug as time goes on. 


An Objective Estimate 


Finally, let me say that out of my personal expe- 
rience it is my sincere conviction that the Govern- 
ment is working with a very difficult and complex 
problem, in a very sincere way, with a staff of able 
and understanding men and women who are giving 
of themselves with a rare degree of singleness of 
purpose to the task of dealing with narcotics. Of 
course, there are many cases where a permanent 
cure is not effected and, as in any attempt at re- 
making abnormal lives, there are many disappoint- 
ments. The service is from a scientific as well as a 
humane standpoint and is noticeably open-minded. 
It has in it very careful research as well as treat- 
ment and likewise the desire to make new discov- 
eries and to use every possible means for better 
ways of dealing with the problem. I believe that 
the United States Public Health hospital service 
is the best treatment yet found for the narcotic 
habit and that this would be strongly confirmed 
by all who have made a close study of its work. 

And along with this statement as a chaplain 
dealing with the religious side, let me also add my 
own conviction that this narcotic business for the 
individual addict needs more than personal resolve, 
or laws, or doctors to solve it. In addition to other 
recognizable factors in it, it is a sickness within 
the soul and needs the soul’s healing for full secu- 
rity and happiness. 


My principle is to whatever is right, and leave the consequences to 


Him who has the disposal of them. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


The Role of Psychiatry in the Understanding 
and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency 


By ROBERT M. GLUCKMAN, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Illinois State Training School for Boys, St. Charles 


REATMENT of maladjusted children is only 
[hx facet of the psychiatrist’s function. Al- 

though a very important one it, nevertheless, 
does not encompass the total service he can render 
the community at large and, more specifically, the 
maladjusted child. 

Too often we are inclined to think of delinquency 
as a disease. We must realize that it is not a spe- 
cific clinical entity but merely a general, descrip- 
tive term ascribed to asocial and antisocial 
behavior and is, therefore, symptomatic of an un- 
derlying disorder of the personality of the indi- 
vidual or of the social environment from which 
he comes. We readily recognize that such physical 
reactions as an elevated temperature, coughing, 
and sneezing are not in themselves specific illnesses, 
but rather symptoms of any one of many different 
disease entities. One might cough because of a 
mild inflammation, because of a foreign object in 
the throat, a tumor, or cancer in the bronchial 
tubes, pneumonia, tuberculosis, or even because 
of a nervous disorder. We may sneeze because of 
a common cold, a foreign object in the nose, or 
hay fever. So, as with these symptoms of physical 
disease, behavior only gives us a clue to the under- 
lying disturbance within the individual or his 
society. 


Types of Delinquency 


Various authorities in the field have attempted 
to classify delinquents on the basis of the primary 
causes of the delinquent behavior. It has too long 
been assumed that psychiatrists regard all delin- 
quency as the result of a severe emotional person- 
ality disorder. To point out this fallacy I have only 
to relate one to the views expressed by two promi- 
nent psychiatrists experienced in work with de- 
linquents. 

Dr. Adelaide Johnson, at present of the Mayo 

1 Adelaide | Johnson, M.D., Lectures on “Adolescence” presented at The 
The Approach to Juvenile 
Delinquency. New York: International Universities Press, 1947. 


8 Fritz Redl, “The Psychology of Gang Formation and the Treatment 
ey Juvenile Delinquency,” The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 1, 
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Clinic and formerly with the Cook County Juvenile 
Court and the Psychoanalytic Institute of Chicago, 
speaks of two types of delinquents: first, the social 
delinquent—the individual with good personality 
structure who, as a result of group identification, 
acts out against society ; and second, the antisocial, 
acting-out child who has an underlying personality 
defect. 

One of the most complete classifications has 
been set forth by Dr. Kate Friedlander of London 
in her well-known book on juvenile delinquency, 
in which her groupings are determined by the var- 
ious causes and degrees of individual personality 
pathology. In Group I, she lists the various types 
of antisocial character formation and subdivides 
this into four groups ranging from the pure anti- 
social character to the individual of mild antisocial 
tendencies with severe neurotic conflicts. In Group 
II, she lists the organic disturbances such as (a) 
toxic disorders, including offenses committed while 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs, and (b) 
the organic brain disorders such as mental defi- 
ciency, tumors, brain injuries, and postencephali- 
tic conditions. Epilepsy is included under the head- 
ing, “Malfunction of the Nervous System.” In 
Group III, Dr. Friedlander places the psychotic 
disorders of personality. 

Dr. Fritz Redl, not a psychiatrist, but a known 
authority in the field, likewise divided delinquency 
into four basic types, primarily on the basis of the 
main underlying causes. His first and second groups 
include the “social delinquent” primarily, while 
groups three and four refer more to the delin- 
quents with emotional and character disorders.* 

In view of this trend to attempt an understand- 
ing of the individual causes of delinquent behavior, 
there is a concomitant necessity that each child 
who becomes involved in any type of antisocial or 
asocial behavior be thoroughly studied. Not only 
should his individual personality structure be 
evaluated, but also the social milieu in which he 
lives. This setting includes not only the commu- 
nity but, even more important, the home (family) 
which comprises his earliest, most constant en- 
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vironment. Only through such combined studies 
can we properly diagnose the real disease processes 
giving rise to the delinquent symptoms and, hence, 
localize the malignant factors within the proper 
area of the total problem. 

I do not want to give the impression that the 
personality and environmental factors operate 
separately, for most often it is a combination of 
both that is responsible for delinquent behavior. 
In all of these studies the psychiatrist should play 
a prominent role. But the psychiatrist alone is not 
the answer to a complete understanding of the 
problem, nor can the sociologist give us the com- 
plete answer, nor the legal profession. Itis through 
a teamwork approach of all individuals concerned 
with the various phases of this problem that the 
total puzzle can be properly put together. 


Conscience and Delinquency 


I should like to deviate at this point to discuss 
the various intra-personal causes of delinquency in 
order that we may better understand how wide a 
diversification of underlying personality factors 
there are in youths who seemingly are of very 
similar make-up and come from similar environ- 
ments. 

In a large percentage of acting-out adolescents, 
perhaps the larger percentage, the most frequently 
noted personality abnormality is the presence of a 
defective, under-developed conscience. It is these 
individuals who are able to commit their various 
delinquent acts without suffering a great deal of 
guilt feeling. However, it is usually not a matter 

_of these youths having or not having a conscience, 
but rather that there exists in them all degrees of 
the development of this personality function, 
ranging from practically no conscience to very 
minor defects with only occasional lapses into de- 
linquent acts committed under overwhelming stress 
or exceptional temptation. 

Why do some people tend to develop an adequate 
conscience while others do not? The development 
of a conscience usually occurs as a result of a 
child’s identification with adults during the early 
years of his life, especially with his mother, father, 
grandparents, and older brothers and sisters who, 
themselves, have relatively healthy social atti- 
tudes and relationships. If it is difficult or not pos- 
sible for the child to form a close attachment to 
these relatives, it may be that he will not develop 
this internal, social-conforming force. For the nor- 
mal socialization of a boy there should be in his 


environment a relatively stable adult male figure 
who can give him comradeship and understanding 
and serve as a pattern for his behavior, and for the 
girl, and older girl or woman whom she can ad- 
mire and pattern herself after as a result of a 
healthy, warm relationship. In most of our aggres- 
sive, rebellious delinquents, whether boy or girl, 
the relationship with the proper parent has been 
severely damaged by on overly punitive or reject- 
ing attitude on the part of that parent. The be- 
havior of this type of delinquent often represents 
displaced hostility against this inadequate, puni- 
tive, authoritarian figure. Much has been written 
concerning the need of children for a great deal of 
love and affection, especially in early infancy. If 
this is lacking or insufficient it can have its effects 
in the form of hostile, aggressive, defiant behavior. 
The question is often raised as to why delin- 
quency becomes manifest at the stage of puberty 
or early adolescence. Actually, in many cases, de- 
tailed social histories reveal evidence of predelin- 
quent behavior much earlier in life—often as early 
as 4 or 5 years of age. Early diagnoses and therapy 
for these children could have prevented most of 
their later severe social maladjustments. However, 
concerning delinquency in adolescence, recent 
studies have revealed a greater need for children 
to associate in groups during this age period than 
during the earlier years of life. The reasons for 
this are related to the psychological and physiolog- 
ical changes occurring at this time, changes which, 
although not well understood by the individual 
himself, give rise to strong ambivalent feelings 
which have lain dormant during the previous years. 
In reality there is a reawakening of earlier desires 
and impulses which were repressed during child- 
hood. It is at the onset of adolescence that the child 
usually becomes upset because of a very close, de- 
pendent attachment to his home and family which 
opposes newer desires and tendencies to become a 
more mature, independent person. The resulting 
conflict causes the adolescent to feel that he is mis- 
understood by adults. Consequently, he turns to 
others who are in the same predicament for he 
feels that it is only here that he is understood and 
receives the desired sympathy for his frustrated 
feelings. It is at this age that the child needs real 
understanding by adults. This is, perhaps, an over- 
simplification of the actual dynamics, but I have 
made it so intentionally for purposes of clarity. 
Dr. Margaret Mead has expressed some inter- 
esting thoughts on this matter. She states that the 
child needs someone besides his father with whom 
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he can identify and to whom he can look as an 
ideal; someone who will understand him and guide 
him into the proper channels of social and inter- 
personal adjustment. She calls such persons “un- 
cles” and says that this role cannot be filled by the 
social worker, teacher, psychologist, probation of- 
ficer, or psychiatrist, but must instead be filled by 
someone within the cultural pattern of the child; 
a person who is not looked upon as a reformer but 
rather as a “big brother” or an “uncle.” Dr. Mead 
believes it is because of this need that the older, 
more aggressive adolescent turns to the smaller 
boys for an audience—the audience he fails to get 
from his adults. On the other hand, the smaller 
boy looks to the group and to the older, more ag- 
gressive leader for the understanding and security 
he fails to obtain from his adult relationships.* 

It is interesting to look into the various types 
of delinquent ‘behavior most frequently mani- 
fested today. Among the many cases I have per- 
sonally examined at the Illinois State Training 
School, approximately 50 percent had committed 
auto theft, while shoplifting and house burglary 
paralleled as close seconds. In almost all these 
cases the boys had attempted, through such brash, 
daring behavior, to satisfy their strong, deep need 
to acquire feelings of maturity and to achieve rec- 
ognition—the recognition they had failed to get in 
their relationships with adults. 

The most common cause for commitment of 
girls is promiscuous sexual behavior. In order to 
understand the basis for this type of behavior in 
the majority of cases, we must look to the early 
relationships of these girls with the men in their 
families. We usually find that this relationship had 
been rather severly disturbed. During the early 
years of life, girls naturally turn to their fathers 
for affection, admiration, and love. When this is 
lacking, for one reason or another, there is a gap or 
defect in their emotional development of which 
they are aware although not understanding the 
cause. However, there exists a strong desire to fill 
in this vacuum and hence they may become in- 
volved in unfortunate experiences which may lead 
them into a correctional institution or a life of 
prostitution. 

Let us consider the problem of sexual perversion 
which is designated by many authorities as delin- 
quent behavior. Such cases are known to exist 

4 Margaret Mead, Talk given in April 1950 to the staff of the Institute 
for J uvenile Research, Chicago, Il 


5 Op. cit. 
6 William D. Healy, M.D. and Augusta F. Bronner, New Light on De- 
linquency and Its Treatment. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 
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among members of both sexes. When true perver- 
sion exists there is usually found an early abnormal 
development of the character structure of the per- 
son involved and hence he should receive thorough 
psychiatric evaluation and treatment, if the out- 
come is considered even remotely favorable. Dr. 
Friedlander speaks out strongly on this point. She 
states: 

All cases of sexual offenses belong to the domain of 
the psychiatrist and not to that of penal methods, and 
that from the very beginning. It has also to be borne in 
mind that sexual aberrations are very often originally 
caused by too much punishment for expression of instinc- 
tual desire. It is unlikely that further punishment will 
do away with the disturbance. Instances do exist when a 
sexual offender may be a menace to the public. Such peo- 
ple must be segregated, even if treatment is possible. 
However, the number of dangerous persons is so small 


that it cannot warrant punishmnt of all those offenders 
who are harmless. 


She further states: 


No one who is able to derive sexual satisfaction in a 
socially acceptable way would wish to change this satis- 
faction for a perverted one.° 


Neurotic Conflicts and Delinquency 


To return to the causes of delinquency: The 
number of cases that fit into the group with neu- 
rotic conflicts as the bases of their acting-out be- 
havior varies within the various clinics and 
correctional institutions, according to the different 
observers. Drs. Healy and Bronner, in their famous 
study at the Judge Baker Clinic in Boston, state 
that approximately 20 percent of the youths stud- 
ied showed severe emotional disorders. However, 
a much larger percentage revealed lesser degrees 
of emotional conflict. In their first group, the dis- 
turbed personality factors were considered to fig- 
ure prominently in the manifestations of delinquent 
behavior, while in the latter group, they were 
considered to be mainly contributing elements.® 

In the majority of our case studies at the Illinois 
State Training School we were surprised to find 
that neurotic features figured prominently as 
causes of delinquency. Many of this large group 
would fit into the type designated by Dr. Franz 
Alexander as “neurotic character disorders.” As 


for the other types of delinquents, we found that | 


a small percentage could be definitely classified 
as mentally defective. A few were diagnosed as 
epileptic after a thorough work-up, a slightly 
higher percentage as psychotic or prepsychotic, 
and practically none as alcoholic. However, be- 
cause of our proximity to Chicago, an accountable 
percentage were committed whose sole or primary 
delinquency was narcotic addiction. Many of the 
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narcotic cases are good examples of the effect of 
group identification and cultural pathology in either 
causing or being strongly contributory to the 
delinquent pattern of behavior. As suggested pre- 
viously, the number of cases examined who gave 
evidence of a healthy total personality integration 
was somewhat less than those showing some type 
of personality or character maldevelopment. We 
did not feel, however, that the disorder of person- 
ality alone was the sole cause of the delinquency 
but, rather, that the pathological environmental 
conditions found their most fertile soil among such 
disturbed individuals. It is in this large group of 
delinquents that I consider the underlying person- 
ality disorder as primary, and the superimposed 
sociological factors as secondary in the causation 
of the delinquent behavior. 

In an attempt to leave no obvious questions un- 
answered, a few words about some of the factors 
giving rise to neurotic conflicts are in order. It is 
in this group that we usually find a conscience that 
tends to be too strict rather than not strict enough, 
with the resultant behavior manifested as a re- 


bellion against the restrictions of the conscience. 


This is much the same as rebellion of a child 
against the real father and mother, but in this case 
it is against the parents he has identified with as 
a part of himself; that is, against the parental 
mores and values he has incorporated within him- 
self. 

In some instances mothers have “babied” their 
children too much and have not allowed them the 
expression of their own individuality. Therefore, 
as adolescence is approached, rebellion occurs, 
this time as an attempt to break away from the 
strong, dependent attachment to the mother. In 
other cases where the conscience is well developed 
and the individual has guilt over unacceptable 
behavior or desires, delinquent behavior is mani- 
fested as an unconscious attempt to obtain pun- 
ishment, and thus relieve the guilt feelings. Often 
such persons avail themselves of apprehension 
even though they are not consciously aware of do- 
ing so. 

A very common cause of disturbed behavior 
from earliest childhood is the feeling within a 
child of not being loved or wanted by his parents. 
This feeling is frequently justifiable because the 
parents actually do not want the child and conse- 
quently reject him emotionally if not physically. 
Such children very early reveal their frustrations 
by temper tantrums, bed-wetting, stubbornness, 
difficulty in school, and later, in fighting, lying, 
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stealing, etc. The stealing in these cases is often 
an attempt to retrieve in displaced form the affec- 
tion these children crave, which has been lacking 
throughout most of their lives. Each case reveals 
its own specific individual pathology as well as 
these general elements, but it is not within the 
scope of this paper to discuss individual cases. 


Treatment Function of Psychiatrist 


At the beginning of the paper I mentioned that 
the psychiatrist’s role transcends the mere treat- 
ment of maladjusted children. I should like to ex- 
pand that point and explain how his function goes 
beyond the truly clinical role of diagnosis and 
treatment and actually extends into every facet of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. The psychia- 
trist is not only an important member of the com- 
munity team but also has a vital function within 
the institution for the correctional treatment of de- 
linquent children. I do not mean, however, the in- 
stitution whose only purpose is to provide custodial 
care for the appeasement of social pressures but, 
rather, the institution whose primary purpose and 
wholehearted staff interest is in understanding the 
various causes of individual delinquent behavior 
and whose program is oriented to meet, so far as 
possible, the individual needs of each and every 
boy or girl within that institution. 

Since I am most familiar with the treatment 
program at the Illinois Training School for Boys, 
I should like to discuss this program briefly as an 
example of an attempt to develop the type of treat- 
ment institution to which I have just referred. One 
of the most important periods of a boy’s stay 
within the school is the first month. During this 
period he receives a complete diagnostic work-up 
including social history, psychological studies, re- 
ligious evaluations, evaluations of vocational in- 
terests and abilities, medical and dental examina- 
tions, and psychiatric studies. The role of the 
social environment, including the family, is fur- 
nished from outside investigations made by parole 
agents who work in a close relation with the insti- 
tution. This clinical team, composed of members 
of the departments already mentioned, meets in 
daily staffings to decide what type of program 
the boy can best benefit from, whether it be school 
or vocational training, and into what type of so- 
cial milieu within the institution he will best fit. 
This latter decision concerns primarily cottage 
placement and the recreational program. Efforts 
are made to relate the boy to supervisors who can 
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best serve his individual needs for possible adult 
identification. In the determination of all of these 
aspects of the individual delinquent’s life within 
the institution, the psychiatrist plays a major role. 


Types of Resident Psychiatric Treatment 


As yet I have not specifically discussed treat- 
ment. Since I have just been speaking of the psy- 
chiatrist’s role within the institution, I should like 
to continue and discuss first the resident treatment 
of delinquent children. The question is often raised, 
sometimes justifiably, whether a delinquent child 
can be psychiatrically treated within an institu- 
tion. Probably no group has been accused of ask- 
ing this question more often than psychiatrists 
themselves. If the institution’s primary function 
is punishment and custodial care, then very few 
will benefit. But, if the orientation is directed to- 
ward meeting the needs of each disturbed child 
and sincere efforts made for his healthy social re- 
adjustment, then there are many who can benefit 
from such care. We have only to think of the indi- 
vidual who is unable to control his own impulsive 
tendencies because of a defective conscience for- 
mation. Attempts at treatment of such indivi- 
duals on the outside may often fail because, until 
such therapy can be effective, the child will prob- 
ably become involved in repeated difficulties. This 
is readily controlled in the institutional setting, 
obviously to the boy’s benefit. 

Within the institution there are three types of 
treatment possible; namely, institutional, group, 
and individual psychotherapy. Under institutional 
treatment I include all aspects of institutional life 
which are of positive benefit to the emotional and 
social development and adjustment of the young 
offender. It is important, if an individual is to 
benefit from such an over-all program, that it be 
sufficiently flexible to meet the individual needs of 
each case. To believe that this can be ideally ac- 
complished in a large institution, which, unfor- 
tunately, most of our training schools are, is to 
be blind to the obvious. There are too many un- 
controllable factors. However, this does not negate 
the fact that such a program should approximate 
the ideal as nearly as possible. One can consider 
institutional treatment as a type of group ther- 
apy, and it is essentially this type of therapy with 
which Dr. Fritz Red] has had so much experience 
and about which he has talked and written. Ac- 
tually, one should consider this as a complete social 
milieu or environmental therapy. It has its great- 
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est value in that it includes, under controlled con- 
ditions, most of the normal daily environmental 
activities of the adolescent such as cottage-life 
relationships, academic schooling, supervised rec- 
reation, vocational training, and work programs, 
along with other less constant institutional opera- 
tions. Even though a child is recommended for 
either organized group or individual therapy, this 
over-all environmental program is also considered 
essential for his readjustment for future healthy 
social living. 

There are many authorities who do not believe 
it is advisable to treat adolescents on an individual 
basis because of the various complications which 
often arise in such therapeutic relations. It is their 
contention that since adolescents tend naturally 
to forms groups or “gangs,” it would be advisable 
to take advantage of this natural tendency and 
treat them in organized groups. In this way one 
can avoid the undesirable complications that may 
arise in a one-to-one individual relationship, and 
guide the interpersonal relationships among the 
group members into desired therapeutic channels. 
This plan has many advantages and in a large 
number of cases is an advisable procedure. First 
of all, the type of delinquent who will probably 
benefit most are those who are not too severely 
disturbed but, rather, whose disorders of person- 
ality are seemingly minor compared with the se- 
verity of the social factors involved. Through the 
guidance of a trained therapist with whom the 
entire group can identify, the problems of these 
individuals frequently can be worked through with- 
out anyone becoming too individually threatened 
in the process. Secondly, adolescents with moder- 
ate personality disorders, without major social 
factors involved, through the therapeutic interac- 
tion with the therapist and other patients having 
similar problems, can strengthen their personali- 
ties and become more adequate individuals with a 
better chance for good social adjustment. Cer- 
tainly the factor of economy whereby several per- 
sons can be treated simultaneously instead of one 
at a time is an important consideration in all in- 
stitutions where the number of personnel is usually 
far less than that needed. 

It is well known that there are certain cases who 
require individual psychotherapy. The best, selected 
patients are those whose primary difficulties are 
rich with neurotic features. However, this is not 
the only type of case that can be treated by such 
methods. As mentioned previously, the delinquent 
whose primary difficulty has been defective con- 
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science formation must have further development 
and strengthening of his conscience if he is ever 
to make a good social adjustment. This can best be 
accomplished through a relationship with a ther- 
apist with whom he can make an adequate identi- 
fication and, hence, continue in the necessary 
growth process. Often when primary personality 
disorder and defective conscience are paramount, 
it is desirable to produce neurotic conflicts pre- 
viously nonapparent, through strengthening the 
conscience. The individual then becomes treatable 
by working through these conflicts. There is hardly 
need to mention that those cases where a convulsive 
disorder or organic disease of the brain is diag- 
nosed as the primary cause of the delinquent be- 
havior should be provided with the proper medical 
treatment or institutional care as indicated. The 
same applies to psychotic disorders. In many such 
cases, however, psychiatric treatment may be very 
beneficial. 

Dr. Adelaide Johnson stresses the following 
points in regard to treatment of adolescents: (a) 
The patient must be convinced that the therapist 
likes him—the adolescent is sensitive and can feel 
it if he is not liked. (b) Be liberal in giving praise 
to adolescents ; one should say nice things to them, 
reassure them. However, do not flatter them unless 
there is something to warrant flattery. (c) Be 
sure the adolescent is well acquainted with you and 
has complete confidence in: you before you talk 
about “touchy” matters. (d) The relationship be- 
tween therapist and adolescent should always be 
positive; a negative relationship should be avoided 
if possible. (e) Do not rush treatment but go slowly 
and allow a longer period of time than one might 
with adults. It is hardly necessary to say that it is 
extremely important to be completely honest and 
frank with the adolescent in treatment if the posi- 
tive results hoped for are to be obtained.” 

It is also extremely important in all cases treated 
within the institution that concomitant therapy be 
carried on with the family, particularly if the child 
is to return to his former home. Healy and Bronner 
emphasized the importance of this combined ther- 
apy. It was one of their conclusions that in those 
instances where adequate results of therapy were 
obtained with the family, there was a much better 
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chance for the child to make a good adjustment.® 
Treatment with the family must not only include 
psychiatric interviews but must also consist of a 
full program including economic, recreation, and 
educational orientation and guidance. 

Besides being personally involved in therapeutic 
work of all types in the institution, the psychiatrist 
also plays a major role as a supporting and guid- 
ing figure to other staff personnel in their various 
functions in the over-all treatment program. Like- 
wise, he serves in a supervisory capacity to other 
professional persons on the staff who are involved 
in individual or group therapy, such as social 
workers, psychologists, recreational therapists, etc. 


Role of Psychiatrist in the Community 


The role of the psychiatrist in the community is 
certainly as far-reaching in regard to the study 
and treatment of delinquents as it is within the 
institution. This is true whether he be a staff mem- 
ber of an out-patient guidance clinic or in private 
practice. In either case he should not attempt to deal 
with the problems of delinquency by himself but 
rather in association with social workers, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, educators, religious leaders, etc. 
In many cases early manifested behavior disorders 
indicate to the private or clinic physician that un- 
less something is done such a child will very likely 
later act out in an antisocial manner.In these cases. 
the psychiatrist in the community serves his best 
function in the prevention of the development of 
the more severe character disorders. 

It is important that the psychiatrist not sit back 
in his office and wait for the disturbed case to come 
to him, feeling that this is his role in the problem 
of prevention and that community action falls 
upon the shoulders of those who are particularly 
concerned with the sociological aspects of the 
problem. The psychiatrist is a social scientist as 
well as a medical scientist. It is his responsibility 
to assume an active role on the scientific clinical 
team to which I have already referred, if he ex- 
pects the public at large to become enlightened 
concerning the various causes of delinquency and 
interested in proper scientific, rational methods of 
treatment which will ultimately, it is hoped, lead 
to the prevention of this widespread, costly psy- 
chosocial problem. 


“No man ever stands so straight 
As when he stoops to help a child,” 


Institutional Training Should 
Prepare for Parole 


By HOWARD E. GONDREE 
Clinical Psychologist, New Jersey Reformatory, Annandale* 


T IS GENERALLY AGREED that rehabilitation of 
| offenders should be the primary objective of 
institutional training. Delinquents are sen- 
tenced to a reformatory or prison in the hope that 
they will be returned to the community better pre- 
pared to face the problems of modern life, both 
willing and able to avoid further difficulties with 
the law. However, the actual programs of many 
institutions show little evidence of contributing 
toward the rehabilitation of their inmates. Con- 
sequently, a large percentage of delinquents be- 
come chronic failures and progress steadily from 
juvenile reformatories through adolescent train- 
ing schools to state prisons. In view of the fact 
that older methods are failing so miserably, per- 
haps the time has come to undertake a new ap- 
proach. A thorough casework program, which 
would utilize and co-ordinate the efforts of all 
community agencies, is badly needed to combat 
this increasingly more serious disease of our so- 
ciety. Any effective community program to check 
delinquency must be prepared to deal with the 
attitudes and behavior of both overprotective and 
rejecting parents, with the lack of supervised rec- 
reational opportunities in both urban and rural 
areas, with school programs that often are poorly 
tailored to fit individual needs, and with the 
warped attitudes and habits of the delinquent him- 
self. Such a well-rounded approach is very diffi- 
cult to organize but it should be possible to expand 
and co-ordinate some of the present unilateral 
attacks upon the problem. Under the impact of 
modern conditions, parents have become increas- 
ingly more careless of the duties and responsi- 
bilities which they bear in the care and training 
of their children. At the same time, the task of 
preparing children for life in an atomic age is 
more difficult than ever before. Institutional and 
parole authorities, by combined efforts, can at- 
tempt to remedy the deficiencies in parental train- 
ing and also attempt to bring about more construc- 
* Since the preparation of this article Mr. Gondree has been appointed 
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tive relationships between the delinquent and 
various members of his family group. 


The Problem 


Delinquents have been studied both in institu- 
tions and in their native habitat and their charac- 
teristics are well known. Prominent among these 
qualities is poor emotional control—the inability 
to control immediate impulses and desires in ac- 
cordance with good judgment and future needs. 
They indulge in wild escapades that have little 
likelihood of success and quit jobs because of 
minor altercations with fellow workers or em- 
ployers. They are preoccupied with these immediate 
desires and seldom save money or make plans for 
the future. If they think about the future at all, 
they are likely to have extremely unrealistic 
goals. Delinquents usually show rather deep feel- 
ings of inferiority and inadequacy, even when 
possessing relatively good abilities. In most cases, 
the emotional relationships between the delinquent 
and one or more members of the family are quite 
destructive to good adjustment. Delinquents fre- 
quently show great hostility toward parents or 
siblings and easily expand these feelings into in- 
tolerance for all other groups and their standards. 
Rebellion against parental commands may lead to 
open defiance of all authority. These unsatisfac- 
tory human relationships appear to be the most 
important factor in precipitating antisocial acts. 
On parole, delinquents often seek the less demand- 
ing companionship of probationers and parolees 
rather than strive for acceptance by the conform- 
ing elements of society. Although they usually lack 
vocational skills and the interest of persistence to 
acquire them, they are quite likely to show con- 
tempt for the more prevalent job opportunities and 
average wages. Parole violations may stem from 
sexual promiscuity, family discord, unwise budget- 
ing and the use of credit, quarrels on the job, and 
the inability to find employment. In general, delin- 
quents seem unable to profit from their mistakes 
and also unwilling to accept guidance from others. 
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The Institutional Training Program 


In order to contribute materially toward reha- 
bilitation, a training program must provide each 
inmate with a permissive situation where he can 
drop his defenses, where he can review his past mis- 
takes without fear of blame or ridicule and become 
acquainted with more socially acceptable ways 
of behaving, and where he can formulate future 
goals that are personally satisfying and yet within 
his capabilities. Somewhere, he should have the 
opportunity to re-establish his self-esteem and build 
up confidence in the future. Thus, the emotional 
atmosphere of the institution and the attitudes 
of its personnel become of primary importance. 
The inmate cannot drop his defenses, a prerequi- 
site for rehabilitation, if he is continually har- 
angued and humiliated, bossed and browbeaten. 
A stern, uncompromising disciplinarian may well 
undo the efforts of a group therapist by arousing 
sharp resentments and an antiauthority esprit de 
corps among the inmates. It seems possible that 
some attempts at group therapy might have been 
more successful if the aims and methods of all in- 
stitutional personnel had been more in harmony. 
The establishing of a permissive atmosphere is 
difficult but not impossible and it can support, 
rather than supplant, necessary security regula- 
tions and precautions. Disciplined behavior must 
come from within to be worth while and not be im- 
posed from without. Responsibility and self-re- 
spect are not taught by the liberal use of the club. 

The disciplinary department.— All inmates 
must learn to respect certain rules and regulations 
and to build a moral and ethical code which will 
govern their behavior. If they can respect the dis- 
ciplinarian, they can better accept his rules and 
enforcement of them. An inmate often can accept 
punishment without rancor, if he believes that the 
rules are reasonable and that he has been granted 
a fair hearing. Discipline to be effective should be 
consistent and administered in an impartial man- 
ner. Of course, punishment should be adjusted to 
the seriousness of the offense. Rules and regula- 
tions frequently can be kept to a minimum and 
then reviewed at intervals to determine if they 
are still applicable to changing conditions. Reha- 
bilitation can best take place when the discipli- 
narian is a mature and well-trained individual. In 
some instances, it might be well to have serious 
offenses reviewed by a committee on which the 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and social worker are 
represented. The mental ability of the inmate and 
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his emotional maladjustment should certainly be 
considered since we cannot require him to achieve 
the impossible. A seriously maladjusted psycho- 
path, who had been returned as a parole violator, 
recently pointed out rather bitterly that his parole 
officer had expected him to change all of his bad 
habits during the first 3 months of parole although 
he had spent 25 years in learning and relearning 
those bad habits. 

The institutional school_—Most inmates prob- 
ably have had ample opportunity for educational 
achievement before their commitment to a re- 
formatory or prison. In many instances they have 
formed deep antagonisms against books and for- 
mal lectures. Therefore, the resources of the in- 
stitution school might well be directed toward the 
remedy of the major deficiencies and handicaps 
which these young men have encountered in life. 
A social education program, which would deal 
with vocational information and guidance, mental 
and physical hygiene, human emotions and family 
relationships, ethical and moral standards, budget- 
ing and the proper utilization of income, seems 
much more suitable than some standard routine 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Problems of 
adolescence, statistics on crime and their meaning, 
and typical case histories might be further topics 
of discussion. In order to awaken interest and 
maximum participation, lectures and book work 
can be held to a minimum and the group discussion 
technique might be the chief medium for trans- 
mitting ideas. Psychodrama, informal skits and 
plays, visual and auditory aids—including films 
and film strips—should also be utilized. This type 
of program would awaken interest and should pro- 
vide an excellent informational background for 
participation in group therapy sessions. In ad- 
dition, the expenses for such a program may be 
less than those for formal academic instruction 
and classes can be larger without loss of effec- 
tiveness. 

Alcoholics Anonymous.—Many institutions have 
encouraged the establishment of a chapter of Al- 
coholics Anonymous for the treatment of the alco- 
holic and drug addict prisoner. Experience has 
shown that inmates who are able to follow this 
program are likely to exercise a beneficial influence 
on other inmates and also are much less likely to 
become disciplinary problems in the institution. 
Speakers from the community become living ex- 
amples of the tremendous changes in behavior and 
attitude that can be accomplished and also become 
bearers of a new philosophy of life. After parole 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING SHOULD PREPARE FOR PAROLE 


the inmate is assured of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion to which he can turn for help and guidance. 
In some instances, he is provided with a job or 
even a home through the efforts of A.A. members 
but the greatest service that is performed is the 
provision of friendly understanding and continu- 
ing guidance. 

Group psychotherapy.—Other inmates also 
should be provided with an opportunity to express 
their antagonisms and resentments in a permis- 
sive atmosphere and to formulate new patterns 
of thinking. Group therapy sessions should be 
regularly scheduled and of sufficient number so 
that each inmate has ample opportunity to explore 
his own attitudes and to make such changes as 
may be required. Moreover, opportunities for pri- 
vate interviews and individual therapy should be 
provided to supplement the group therapy sessions 
when necessary. 

Occupational therapy.—Many institutions can 
readily provide an arts and crafts program and 
the expenses are adjustable to any budget, since 
scrap materials can be utilized. The program can be 
made self-supporting through the sale of craft 
work and the inmates can be taught hobbies that 
will help to make their leisure hours in the com- 
munity less boring, perhaps even providing a little 
extra income. Inmates with emotional problems 
often find some release in working with expressive 
materials. 

The athletic program.—The athletic program 
of many institutions often is woven around the 
varsity football, baseball, or basketball teams with 
the great majority of the inmates clustered in the 
bleachers. More widespread participation would 
appear to be preferable. The athletic and recrea- 
tional program might well emphasize the sports 
and activities that will be readily available in the 
communities which have the largest number of 
parolees and provide a sufficient selection as to 
please almost every palate. Activities that do not 
require expensive equipment or a large playing 
area are preferable. Swimming, track events, push- 
ball, and similar sports would invite maximum 
participation while badminton, handball, and box- 
ing, are types of activities that might be available 
anywhere, Discussions might well be held on the 
subject of the more constructive use of leisure 
time. 

Parole planning.—The institutional training 
program also should provide the opportunity for 
all inmates to become thoroughly familiar with 
the parole regulations before they are paroled, to 
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know the manner in which these rules will be in- 
terpreted by the parole officers, and the methods 
by which they will be enforced. In group discus- 
sions (preferably led by representatives of the 
parole department), the inmate can be helped to 
guide his thinking and planning within the frame- 
work of parole requirements and also can ventilate 
any false ideas or contrary attitudes that may have 
been implanted by disgruntled parole violators or 
by the institutional grapevine. Without some kind 
of guidance many inmates are likely to consider 
release on parole as quite a hazardous undertaking 
and often regard the parole regulations as unnec- 
essary restraints on their freedom and as detri- 
mental to their best interests. 

Planning with parents——One major approach 
to the rehabilitation of delinquents that seems to 
be consistently overlooked, particularly by institu- 
tional authorities, is co-operative planning with 
parents in an effort to promote better community 
adjustment for their delinquent offspring. Insti- 
tutional personnel might well work closely with 
parole officers in the field so that parental attitudes 
can be explored and, if possible, guided into more 
constructive channels. Parents have a responsi- 
bility in the future of their children and should be 
encouraged to assume this responsibility. Many 
parents, when they are received in a friendly and 
co-operative manner, are able to drop their elabo- 
rate defenses, admit past mistakes, and take an 
active part in promoting better relationships in 
the home. No effort should be spared to create a 
home atmosphere for the parolee that is friendly 
and understanding but still sets reasonable limits 
for adjustment in the community. 


The Parole Program 


The purposes and methods of the parole program 
should be integrated with the institutional train- 
ing program so that the training and guidance are 
continuous. Just as the emotional relationships of 
the home are of paramount importance in pre- 
cipitating delinquency, the relationship that exists 
between the parole officer and the parolee is prob- 
ably the most important single factor in parole 
adjustment. A parole officer who guides rather 
than commands, who attempts social casework 
rather than elaborate, legalistic reports of mis- 
deeds, can be an effective instrument for promoting 
successful adjustment on parole. Experience indi- 
cates that a counseling relationship can be much 
more effective than an authoritarian approach. If 
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the parolee is considered as intentionally perverse 
and defiant, he will be greeted with retribution in 
the form of lectures and commands or a return to 
confinement. On the other hand, if the parolee is 
considered as a confused individual who is usually 
entangled in bad habits, the egotism and trucu- 
lence can be correctly diagnosed as symptoms of 
basic feelings of inferiority and insecurity. These 
inferiority and insecurity feelings can be handled 
in a counseling relationship and, when the basic 
needs are met, the symptoms will disappear since 
they are no longer needed. 


Summary 


Every training program which intends to aid in 
the rehabilitation of the delinquent should provide 
certain elements: (1) A friendly and understand- 
ing atmosphere where the inmate can drop his de- 
fenses, review past errors and misdeeds without 
fear of recriminations, and formulate goals that 
are personally satisfying and within his abilities. 
(2) A type of disciplinary department which will 
guide the inmate in constructing his own moral 
and ethical standards. (3) A school program that 
will promote good citizenship and will be directed 
toward the remedy of the major deficiencies in 
training which these young men have found to be 


such difficult barriers to community adjustment. 
(4) Alcoholic Anonymous and other group ther- 
apy sessions where the inmates will be encouraged 
to take a moral inventory and to remedy those 
shortcomings which are correctable. In addition, 
they can be helped to accept those handicaps which 
they cannot change and to formulate more modest 
goals, (5) An arts and crafts program that will 
provide hobbies for the more constructive use of 
leisure time on parole. (6) An athletic program 
geared to maximum participation and tailored to 
fit community resources. (7) Orientation for pa- 
role that will correct all previous misinformation 
and misconceptions. (8) Co-operative planning 
with parents to promote the inmate’s adjustment 
on parole. 

The parole program should be designed to sup- 
plement the institutional training so that guidance 
and counseling are always available. The parole 
officer should offer a friendly and understanding 
relationship which will aid the inmate to cope with 
his basic attitudes. He should also attempt to pro- 
mote constructive relationships between the pa- 
rolee and members of the family group. When this 
task is impossible, he can aid the parolee in accept- 
ing some type of parental substitute or in con- 
structing his own home life in a way that is 
personally satisfying. 


If you ask me what is the prime requisite of the ideal judge, I must tell 
you that it is faith. If you ask me, faith in what, I must tell you faith in the 
natural law principles upon which our freedom depends, faith in the rights 
of man, faith in the constitution which declares and in the constitutional 
way of life which protects them, faith in law as liberator, faith in the justice 
of the general will, faith in the American way of life, faith, in short, in the 
principles and practices which in Madison’s immortal phrase “enable the 
government to control the governed, yet also oblige it to control itself.” 


—JOSEPH C. HUTCHESON, JR. 


Let Them Know About It 


By WILLIAM C. NAU 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Western District South Carolina 


federal probation and parole officer is a cross 

between a “revenooer” and a G-man and all 
law violators who unwittingly and unwisely steal 
from a post office or from Uncle Sam himself are 
destined for Alcatraz or Atlanta. When a news- 
paper reporter making his regular rounds in the 
federal building learned that a clerk, who stepped 
out of her office leaving her pocketbook unpro- 
tected, had been robbed of $50, he wrote a story 
that forcibly pointed out that this theft constituted 
a federal offense and the offender could be com- 
mitted to Alcatraz or Leavenworth. For this re- 
porter to go into the matter of federal court 
procedure and the sentencing to the custody of the 
Attorney General is more than we have a right to 
expect. The Alcatraz angle makes too good a story. 
Likewise, for the average newspaper reader to 
understand that probation and parole are not syn- 
onymous, without considerable explanation and in- 
terpretation, is more than we can expect, for 
sometimes even judges confuse the terms. At a 
recent state probation and parole institute, a 
state judge spoke of “paroling”’ defendants through- 
out his address when what he really meant was 
placing them on probation. 


T' JOHN PUBLIC and Mr. Average Citizen a 


Tell It to the Press 


The probation officer has a responsibility for 
interpreting his work to the community through 
the medium of the press and the speaker’s plat- 
form. Everyone is interested in delinquency and 
crime, but the radio-listening and movie-going 
public is usually given either an inadequate or 
distorted picture of probation, parole, and prisons. 
Greenville, South Carolina, a city of 75,000 people, 
with a metropolitan population of around 118,000, 
has an unusually co-operative and sympathetic 
press. The morning paper is circulated over the 12 
counties that comprise the territory covered by 
the Western District probation office. Reporters 
are assigned a regular beat in the federal building, 
and they are avid for stories from the probation 
office. Although they cannot be furnished news 
items daily which have reader interest, their eager- 
ness and patience can be rewarded with occa- 


sional releases that make good feature material. 

“Uncle Sam Is Served Well by Probationers in 
World War II,” was the front-page headline on a 
news story in 1946. That 167 men who had of- 
fended Uncle Sam should distinguish themselves 
by serving him in time of war made good human 
interest reading. The reporter played up their dec- 
orations, ribbons, citations, and battle stars. The 
Presidential pardon that rewarded their service 
was newsworthy. Of course, the success stories 
and the annual reports are periodically reported 
by the press in feature stories of interest, but for 
a thorough presentation of probation, parole, and 
prisons to the reading public only a series of care- 
fully prepared feature articles written by an ex- 
perienced newspaperman can adequately cover the 
three ‘‘P’s.” 

The idea for such a series originated at a social 
gathering when Federal Judge C. C. Wyche, Roger 
C. Peace, newspaper publisher and former United 
States Senator, and William F. Gaines, city editor 
of the Greenville News, were discussing crime 
among youthful offenders. The judge cited figures 
on the number of defendants placed on probation 
in federal court and the small percentage of viola- 
tions. He was explaining his policy of taking each 
case on its own merits in deciding on the proper 
sentence. The publisher, obviously impressed by 
the possibility of a good story, said to his city edi- 
tor, “Bill, how about writing a feature story on 
federal probation? Go to Washington if necessary 
and interview Dick Chappell.” After making a 
thorough study of various articles selected for him 
by the local federal probation office, the city editor 
prepared questionnaires not only for the chief of 
probation but for Judge Wyche; Henry P. Chan- 
dler, director of the Administrative Office; James 
V. Bennett, director of the Bureau of Prisons; and 
Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation. A 
day’s supervision trip with the probation officer 
gave him much live, first-hand material. 

These feature articles appeared on the front 
page of the morning paper for 8 consecutive days, 
the first time that interpretative material of this 
nature had ever rated such front page prominence. 


The public response was heartening. A woman 
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addressed a postcard to the editor commenting on 
the series. She wrote, “Probation is putting Christ 
to work in everyday living.” One day the editor 
stopped at the fire department for a chat with 
some of the firemen. They began to discuss proba- 
tion and parole and the series of articles he had 
written. They talked for over an hour. Said City 
Editor Gaines, “I was surprised to see the number 
and type of people who read those articles. They 
were people who ordinarily just read crime news 
and are scared off by interpretative features.” Re- 
prints of the series were made later in Washington 
and mailed to all federal judges, federal and state 
probation workers throughout the United States, 
and to all civic women’s clubs in the State of South 
Carolina. 

While this series was being published friends, 
acquaintances, officers, businessmen, and others 
remarked to the probation officer, “Well, for the 
first time I really understand what you do in your 
work.” Some thought we raided stills. Others be- 
lieved we dealt only with juveniles. The volume of 
misinformation cleared up was most gratifying. 

The series had a humorous side, too. A proba- 
tioner in a neighboring county wrote the probation 
officer, “I seen the piece you had in the Greenville 
News Sunday and I sure would not do anything to 
get back in trouble.” The reaction was state-wide. 
A member of the State Probation and Parole Board 
asked the publisher to do a similar series on state 


probation and parole, and this was done at a later 
date. 


Tell It From the Rostrum 


The speaker’s platform offers an equal oppor- 
tunity for interpretation. Like chain reaction the 
results are far-reaching. Participation in a forum 
at a Methodist youth rally resulted in an invitation 
to address a Rotary Club 50 miles away. As Fred- 
erick Ward, Jr., has written in FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION,’ the probation officer “‘must see, listen, learn, 
labor, join, meet, and speak; in short, everything 
but smell.” 

Belonging to a civic club provided one entering 
wedge. As program chairman, the probation officer 
arranged a forum on crime prevention. The panel 
included the county sheriff, an FBI agent, a rep- 
resentative of the police department, and the chief 
probation officer of the children’s court, with the 


1“The Probation Officer as a Leader in Community Organization,” 
July-September 1946, p. 31. 

2“Public Relations of Probation and Parole,” Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, 1943, p. 17 


federal probation officer as moderator. Another 
service club 15 miles away requested that a similar 
program be brought to their meeting. 

Even a police-school program featuring talks 
on how to apprehend criminals has a place for the 
probation officer. The chain reaction spreads. Sun- 
day school classes, churches, women’s clubs, P-TA 
groups, and social work gatherings want to hear 
about probation and parole. In an address before 
a local ministerial association on the responsibili- 
ties of the clergy in correctional work, the lack of 
follow-up after the usual jail conversion was cited. 
A woman reporter covering this meeting capital- 
ized on this statement with a story bearing an in- 
side streamer, “Jail Conversions Are Not Lasting, 
Nau Tells Pastors.” She did absorb and report the 
principal point of the talk, that ministers in gen- 
eral indulge in too much wishful thinking where 
jail conversions are concerned and that they should 
follow up their jail experiences with an interest in 
the offender after he has been released from cus- 
tody. One of the ministers present came to the pro- 
bation officer later interceding in behalf of a 
defendant who was awaiting sentence for violation 
of the Dyer Act. His interest in him continued 
after the offender was sentenced to a federal re- 
formatory and he later served as his parole ad- 
viser. His frequent trips to the office relating to 
the prisoner’s plan to reunite with his estranged 
wife upon release indicated his genuine interest 
in the man and his family. He was carrying out the 
principle of the lost sheep. 


Getting the Message Across 


Although probation officers are not necessarily 
salesmen, missionaries, or public relations experts, 
they should feel the urge not only to explain and 
interpret but to participate in community activities 
affecting their work. Frank Luther Mott, dean of 
the School of Journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, in an article in Delinquency and the Com- 
munity in Wartime,” writes: 


Probation officers ought to make the best public rela- 
tions men in the world. For the very qualities which they 
need most in their work are the qualities which make 
good public relations. First, common sense—there is 
nothing better for meeting the problems that come up in 
connection with press and public. Second, patience and 
an equable temper—anger enlarges a rift to a chasm 
irreparably. Third, a co-operative spirit. Getting the 
other fellow’s point of view, understanding his problems, 
sympathizing with his efforts—these attitudes are es- 


sential to both the probation officer and the public rela- 
tions man. 


Probation and parole can be interpreted in a 
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variety of ways so as to hold interest for almost 
any group. An invitation to speak at a meeting of 
Negro church women was accepted and proved to 
be one of the most responsive audiences ever to 
hear the probation officer’s ideas on present day 
methods of dealing with offenders and the “crime 
doesn’t pay” theme. The audience punctuated the 
speaker’s remarks with loud “amen’s,” listening 
intently to every word. 

The average audience is composed of people who 
believe that a federal offense by its very nature 
calls for a heavier sentence than a state offense. 
“The federal men got him now. He’s a goner,” is 
a remark frequently heard. Without utterly de- 
stroying their illusions about the relative serious- 
ness of federal and state violations, the speaker 
may trace the history of crime and punishment 
showing the change from the “eye for an eye, 
tooth for a tooth” philosophy of the Old Testament 
days to the present idea of individualized justice as 
illustrated in the use of the presentence investiga- 
tion, probation, and parole. “If a son is stubborn 
and rebellious, a glutton and a drunkard, take him 
before the elders of the city, and stone him to 
death.” Any audience, no matter how vindictive 
or punitive, agrees that such treatment of juvenile 
or adolescent delinquents as written in the Book 
of Deuteronomy was brutally harsh and inhuman. 
“If a man hath 100 sheep and one goeth astray, 
doth he not leave the 90 and 9 and go into the 
mountains to seek the one who went astray? And 
if it be that he finds him doth he not rejoice more 
over the one sheep than over the 90 and 9 that 
went not astray?” The philosophy of the Master 
Reformer has a great appeal and the contrast be- 
tween these two pronouncements on how to pro- 
ceed with those who stray from the straight and 
narrow are striking. 

The story of the prodigal son strikes a respon- 
sive chord in any parent’s heart. In our city it has 
been said over and over by outstanding church, 
business, and civic leaders that if the court salvages 
one child or youth or adult its existence is justified. 
A prominent civic leader promoting the mental 
hygiene clinic said, “If we save one mentally ill 
person from insanity and commitment to the state 
hospital our clinic will have been justified.” That 
is the Christian viewpoint expressed by the leaders 
of the community. The origin of probation in 1841 
with John Augustus bailing out a drunk man in 
Boston provides the historical background; and 
the story of the beginning of parole in the six- 
teenth century when English law provided for the 


banishment “beyond the seas of rogues who ap- 
peared to be dangerous,” offers a starting point 
for the history of parole. 

A willingness to serve as speaker often results 
in the probation officer being drafted to serve on 
committees or with groups promoting movements 
of civic and professional interest. A sustained in- 
terest in the proposed local mental hygiene clinic 
was rewarded with the consummation of plans for 
a clinic. This clinic, which brought to our city its 
first psychiatrist, will certainly be an asset to the 
court in the event that future offenders require 
diagnosis or treatment. The groundwork for such 
a clinic was being laid when invitations to speak 
to the Inter-Civic-Club Council, to service clubs, 
and other groups were accepted. 

A civic club interest culminated in the develop- 
ment of two Sunday school basketball leagues pro- 
viding supervised recreation for several hundred 
boys. The idea of prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency was not paramount in this project, but the 
proposal of such a league by a probation officer 
was greeted with enthusiasm and a financial out- 
lay of $750 a year. 


Tell It to Churches, Schools, and Civic Clubs 


When a young adult Sunday school class was 
studying the church’s program for combating so- 
cial problems, the probation officer was asked to 
talk to the class on probation and parole. The 
speaker was requested to return the following 
Sunday to continue the discussion. At least one 


member of the class began seriously to consider - 


going into correctional work. 

The wife of a probationer, a teacher in a nearby 
high school, asked the probation officer to talk in 
the school auditorium to a group of several hun- 
dred boys and girls. Her oldest son, who was be- 
ginning to show delinquent tendencies, was one of 
the students present. This provided another oppor- 
tunity to interpret probation and parole, but more 
than that to talk to a group of impressionable lis- 
teners about some of the causes and effects of 
crime and delinquency. The probation officer does 
not realize the effect of such talks until he meets 
one of his listeners months or years later and is 
remembered as the one who talked in his school. 
The listener can usually tell him what he said too! 

Whenever a probation officer is invited to speak 
before a group ‘of business men at a luncheon, 
there is an opportunity to conscript potential pa- 


_ role advisers or sponsors. A careful explanation of 
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the duties and responsibilities of an adviser or 
sponsor and the opportunity it affords him to be 
of service prepares him for that role if he is called 
upon to serve either by a member of an inmate’s 
family or by the probation officer. The editor of 
the Greenville Lion’s Club publication, The Lion’s 
Tale, printed this appeal from the federal proba- 
tion officer : 

There is a great need in probation and parole work for 
the assistance of lay leaders as parole advisers and in 
the providing of employment for people under probation 
or parole supervision. The Exchange Clubs have adopted 
as a national program the sponsorship of youthful pa- 
rolees, a sort of Big Brother plan, and it is my belief 
that all service club members should be concerned about 
our delinquent youth and adult offenders. I know that 
the men in our Lion’s Club are always responsive to any 
plea for their support and assistance in any worthwhile 
program, and I am therefore asking you to run this letter 
in the bulletin so that any interested members can let me 


know that they would be willing to serve as advisers or 


employers upon my recommendation of a person under 
supervision. 


Shortly after this letter was published the pro- 
bation officer was asked to address his own club of 
250 members to elaborate further on the letter 
printed in the bulletin. 


Tell It to Social Work Groups 


The probation officer’s effectiveness in inter- 
preting his work may not be limited to his own 
judicial district. He is called upon to appear on pro- 
grams at state and regional social work and proba- 
tion conferences. The contacts made at these meet- 
ings are invaluable in utilizing community resources 
in planning for probationers and parolees. A tele- 
phone call from the Traveler’s Aid Society con- 
cerning a releasee from a federal reformatory who 
arrived in the city by mistake resulted in a speedy 
contact with the institution and facilitated ar- 
rangements for his rerouting to his proper desti- 
nation. A call from the probation officer to the 
Traveler’s Aid office to furnish transportation fora 
client results in equally swift action. Such co-oper- 
ation is facilitated by good public relations. A man 
released on parole comes to the office with no place 
to spend the night; the Salvation Army responds 
to the emergency on the recommendation of the pro- 
bation officer. A probationer’s wife is going to have 


a baby; his inadequate income precludes hospital 
care. A call to the county investigator quickly 
classified the expectant mother as a charity pa- 
tient. The probation officer rubs noses with these 
fellows workers at community council meetings. 
He serves on committees with them. He establishes 
relationships which become real assets and re- 
sources as he studies his probationer’s problems 
and seeks answers and solutions in the community. 
The probation officer cannot live to himself, alone. 


Conclusion 


In short, no project is more rewarding to the 
probation officer than community interpretation. 
Some may understandably raise the question as 
to how much time can be allowed for this extra- 
curricular activity. How many engagements can 
be accepted and how many speeches prepared ? Will 
one speech serve for several engagements? One 
talk can be varied endlessly by a change of case 
histories to illustrate the techniques and objectives 
of the federal probation system. The probation 
office files are crammed with stories which rival 
“Mr. District Attorney” and “This Is Your FBI’ 
in human interest and universal appeal, if not in 
excitement. “Rehabilitation” becomes more than 
just an overworked word if the probation officer 
can cite the case of a man who learned a profitable 
vocation while serving a federal sentence; or of a 
doctor returned from Lexington who began life 
again in a different environment in a small town 
where his services were much needed; or a widow, 
who after being placed on probation, was able to 
secure the advice and welfare services she needed 
to provide the necessities of life for her family by 
legitimate means. 

Regardless of the extra work involved in inter- 
pretation, the probation officer will not begrudge 
the time spent this way, but will take increasing 
pride in being a part of one of the Government’s 
most idealistic systems, the federal probation and 
parole system, and he will welcome every oppo- 
tunity to promote its rightful prestige and to help 
integrate it as an essential and significant factor 
in the community’s march of progress. 


STEADY IT 


The hare’s amazing waves of speed 
With naps were interspersed. 

_ “Stick to it!’ was the tortoise creed ; 
He did—and finished first. 


—RAyY H. EVERETT 
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Parole Supervision: A Case Analysis 


By ARTHUR E. FINK, PH.D. 
Dean, School of Social Work, University of North Carolina 


EpiTor’s NoTE: The following summary of a parole 
supervision case is the fourth of a series of analyses 
of presentence investigation reports and chronological 
records to appear in FEDERAL PROBATION. The case 
analysis presented in this issue is that of a parolee 
who was supervised by a federal probation officer. In 
the Federal Government the probation officer super- 
vises both probationers and parolees. In the sum- 
mary, however, the supervising officer is referred to 
by Dr. Fink as the parole officer. 


ENRY MCGILL, age 15 at the time he was in- 
H volved in violating the National Motor Vehi- 

cle Theft Act, is native born, white, and a 
member of the Baptist church.' He had ninth grade 
education. On February 3, 1942, together with 
another youth, he stole an automobile. They trans- 
ported the car to Mountainsburg, Arkansas, where 
they were arrested on February 4. On February 
18 Henry was committed to the National Training 
School at Washington, D. C., for a period of 3 
years. He was paroled on April 17, 1943. 


Background of the Case 


Previous convictions—On December 2, 1941, 
when Henry was 15, he was placed on probation in 
the . . . County juvenile court. He had been ar- 
rested in November 1941 for six car thefts which 
had been committed locally. Also, he had been in- 
volved during the preceding few months in six 
out-of-state car thefts, several of the cars having 
been driven interstate. It also was learned by the 
police that in October 1941 Henry and an associate 
forced entrance during the nighttime into two 
business places. 

Prior to probation Henry had been a problem 
in the community since his fourteenth birthday. 
He was frequently truant from home and school 
and came to the attention of the local child guid- 
ance center. In May 1941 Henry, with two. boy 
companions, truanted from home, went to New 
York State and later into Canada. Through falsi- 
fying his age, Henry enlisted in the Canadian Army 
and was in active service for about 31 days. He 
was granted a 6-day furlough, came back to his 


1To protect the identity of the persons studied, all identifying data 
have been altered. 


The background highlights of the case are based on the presentence 
investigation report, 


mother’s home, and then failed to return to duty. 


Family background.—Henry is an only child 
and there is some question as to his paternity. His 
parents separated about 3 weeks before his birth 
and soon afterward the mother, then 20, filed for 
a divorce. The father, who was 21 when Henry 
was born, had an exceedingly poor reputation. He 
was known as a bootlegger, a gambler, and had a 
penchant for women. When Henry was 1 year old 
his father was convicted of armed robbery and 
sentenced to the state prison. Five years later the 
father was paroled to the State of Arkansas and 
his address is unknown. It appears that the father 
has never seen Henry nor did he ever help with 
financial support. 

From birth to age 15 Henry lived with his ma- 
ternal grandparents. His mother also lived in the 
home until Henry’s thirteenth birthday, at which 
time she remarried. The mother worked constantly 
outside the home and most of Henry’s upbringing 
was left to her parents. There was constant con- 
flict between Henry’s mother and grandparents 
over money matters and problems of discipline and 
authority. Also present in the grandparents’ home 
were several maternalaunts and uncles who resented 
the attention their parents were showing Henry. 
There is considerable evidence that the grandpar- 
ents overindulged Henry and were exceedingly lax 
in discipline. Following Henry’s arrest in the federal 
case he described his grandparents’ attitude as 
“easy on a kid; you could get away with murder.” 
Henry was particularly close with one of the un- 
cles in the grandparents’ home and associated 
with him a great deal. In 1941, when Henry was 
15, the uncle was convicted of rape and armed rob- 
bery and was sentenced to the state prison. There 
is some evidence that the uncle helped create in 
Henry’s mind a disrespect for law and authority. 

Henry’s mother remarried in 1939 and wanted 
to take Henry immediately into her new home. 
However, Henry’s grandparents insisted on keep- 
ing him and during the 2 years before Henry moved 
into his mother’s and stepfather’s home, the grand- 
parents apparently did everything possible to fill 
Henry’s mind with prejudices and hatred toward 
the stepfather. In an effort to discourage Henry 
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from moving to his mother’s home the grandpar- 
ents belittled his mother, telling him that if she 
were not a person of poor judgment she would not 
have married Henry’s father who was “nothing 
but a criminal.” 

In 1941 Henry moved into his mother’s and step- 
father’s home. The stepfather had previously been 
married and divorced and had two children by his 
first marriage. The older of these children was 15, 
the same age as Henry. The stepbrother was an 
excellent student and his father’s pride and joy. 
There developed an intense rivalry between Henry 
and the stepbrother for attention and recognition. 
In this connection it appears that the stepfather 
did not properly understand Henry’s feelings and 
needs. On at least one occasion the stepfather ad- 
ministered physical punishment to Henry who felt 
that he had been treated unfairly. 


Education.—Henry made satisfactory progress 
in school until he reached 9B grade at. ... A men- 
tal test revealed that Henry had an I.Q. of 95. In 
the 9B grade he received three D’s and one E (not 
passing) and had a very poor attendance record. 
During 9A Henry failed several courses and, ac- 
cording to his own statement, “broke the school 
record for truancy.” While at this school Herry’s 
highest grades were attained in woodshop and the 
mechanical trades. He received A and B grades in 
these courses. In October 1941 he transferred to a 
trade school for part-time students and delin- 
quents. Soon after he ran away from home and 
subsequently did not return to school. 


Health.—During childhood Henry had cholera 
infantum, mumps, measles, scarletina and chicken 
pox in fairly rapid succession. However, Henry 
developed into a healthy, robust child. At 16 he 
was large for his age, weighing 182 pounds and 
standing 5 feet, 10 inches tall. 


Employment.—Henry’s work experience was 
limited to occasional part-time employment as a 
soda clerk and pinsetter. He had no formal trade 
training. 

Interest and activities—He was interested in 
most sports, especially football. His hobbies were 
woodworking and cartooning. In general, Henry 
did not spend his spare time constructively. He 
kept poor associates, stayed out late nights, and 
drank occasionally. 


Personality factors.—Henry was an emotionally 
unstable youth who showed resentment toward law 
and authority. He displayed poor judgment and 


lacked insight into his personality problems. He 
was impulsive and lacked self-control. As the re- 
sult of inner conflicts and tensions he was some- 
what revengeful and easily led by others. He 
seemed to have difficulty in discriminating be- 
tween right and wrong. 

On the positive side, Henry possessed average 
intelligence. He showed a sense of loyalty and af- 
fection toward his mother, the grandparents, and 
the aunts and uncles with whom he lived for many 
years. He referred to his grandfather as “father” 
and called his aunts and uncles “brothers” and 
“sisters.” He has good physical health and pos- 
sessed mechanical ability. 


Problems and needs.—The salient problem in 
this case appeared to be a most unsatisfactory 
home situation. Over a period of years Henry had 
been the center of much family rivalry and discord 
pertaining to matters of discipline and authority. 
He no doubt developed a feeling of frustration as 
the result of “being ruled over” by so many per- 
sons. He felt resentful toward his stepfather whom 
he believed discriminated against him in favor of 
his own son. It is significant that Henry’s antisocial 
activities started at about the time that he left his 
grandfather’s home and began living with his 
mother and stepfather. In the grandparents’ home 
Henry was allowed to do “pretty much” as he 
pleased. The stepfather, on the other hand, was a 
fairly strict disciplinarian and Henry revolted 
against restriction on his freedom and liberty. In 
view of these circumstances there seemed to be a 
very definite need for removing Henry from this 
unhealthy home situation. 

Henry was believed to be a little too old for foster 
home placement and he seemed to have no particu- 
lar interest in farm work. He is a poorly disciplined 
youth who at the time of his arrest manifested a 
rather sullen and antagonistic attitude. He failed 
to respond to probation supervision in the local 
juvenile court and reverted to antisocial conduct 
approximately 2 months after probation began. 
There did not appear to be adequate local commu- 
nity resources which might have been utilized. The 
child guidance center had become interested in 
Henry’s case but did not help him materially to 
effect a better adjustment. 

Commitment to an institution such as the Na- 
tional Training School in Washington, D. C., was 
recommended to the court. It was believed that 
Henry would benefit from trade training courses 
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available at this school and from the general pro- 
gram of discipline and re-education. 

In connection with the over-all plan of treat- 
ment, it was felt that prerelease planning should in- 
clude talks with Henry’s mother, stepfather, and 
other relatives, interpreting to them Henry’s prob- 
lems and needs. Unless improvement could be 
made in Henry’s attitudes toward them and the 
home environment, it seemed desirable to formu- 
late other plans of residence for parole purposes. 


Comments by the Case Analyst 


As the reader has ascertained from the fore- 
going summary Henry had a difficult beginning 
as a baby and an unsatisfying childhood and early 
adolescence up to the age when his latest escapade 
gets him into the hands of federal officials. It is 
not clear from the record whether he knew of his 
questioned paternity; of the kind of father (sup- 
posed?) person who was an aggressive offender ; 
of this father person who wound up in state 
prison and eventually disappears from his moth- 
er’s or Henry’s world. Even though we are not 
sure of any of these we cannot deny that a grow- 
ing child could have been unaffected thereby. Is it 
unsound to infer that there may have been con- 
flicting feelings within this boy that may have had 
bearing on his development and behavior? Couple 
this with the fact that Henry grew up in the home 
of his mother’s parents with all of its overindul- 
gences and unevennesses of discipline, and in a 
home in which an uncle eventually lands in state 
prison convicted of rape and armed robbery and 
we get some further understanding of how rudder- 
less these first 15 years must have been. Perhaps 
it is understandable, too, that the school as well as 
the child guidance center was of limited help when 
there was so little to take hold of in Henry. 

What we know for certain is that on February 18, 
1942 a federal judge, with the aid of his probation 
staff, had a decision to make that related not only 
to what Henry had been but, more importantly, 
also had a bearing on what Henry was to be dur- 
ing the rest of his life. In the concluding words of 
his presentence report the investigating officer 
unoptimistically remarks: 

It is apparent that the juvenile is in need of strict 
discipline through incarceration. All efforts of the child 
guidance center failed in bringing about some degree 
of reformation. The juvenile could not be depended 


upon to live up to any of the conditions of probation 
which might be imposed. 

An institution affording a trade training in wood- 
working would be considered as most desirable. It is 
felt that, if given an opportunity to learn a trade 


whereby he could support himself, he would adjust fa- 

vorably in the future. Probation is not recommended. 

The reader cannot but wonder wherein lies the 
magic of a prescription that bases restoration upon 
learning a trade. What of the effect of the previ- 
ous 15 years of life experiences? Are they all cor- 
rected by the simple expedient of learning a trade? 
What is this other supposed magic of “strict disci- 
pline through incarceration” and what relation is 
it presumed to have to the foregoing 15 years? 
Why can we not recommend probation? Do we 
doubt the effectiveness of our probation skill to 
help a person like Henry until he has learned a 
trade and endured the strict discipline of incarcer- 
ation? This is the question every probation officer 
must ask himself day in and day out, and answer 
honestly. 

Do we think of the training school as the last 
resort, to be used only when nothing else is avail- 
able or when we do not know where else to turn? 
An illustration from another area of service may 
help. There was a time when it was believed that 
the orphanage was the last place to send a child, 
and to be used only as a last resort or after every- 
thing had failed. Not so, now; workers see chil- 
dren’s institutions as having a valid place in the 
gamut of child welfare services and that these in- 
stitutions are to be used to meet the particular 
needs of particular children. Should not correc- 
tional institutions for juveniles be so regarded— 
or deserve to be so regarded? Perhaps it is about 
time that such institutions were so organized, 
staffed, and operated that they were used because 
they effectively met the needs of youngsters. Thisis 
a far more constructive use and purpose than to 
tolerate them because there is nothing else. 


Report of Supervision Progress 


February 15, 1943.—“‘Talked at length with Henry’s 
mother concerning parole which is to be granted on or 
about April 17, 1948. The mother seems anxious for Henry’s 
return home. She mentioned that she and her second hus- 
band are separated but there is a possibility of a reconcilia- 
tion. PO discussed with the mother some of the sifinificant 
causes of Henry’s past delinquency. It was suggested to 
the mother that her son must be shown considerably more 
understanding and affection than was formerly the case. 
Otherwise, Henry is likely to go back to antisocial conduct 
as a way of getting recognition. It was stressed that Henry 
must be made to feel that he is definitely wanted in the 
home. Also, if there is to be improvement in Henry’s con- 
duct discipline will have to be administered in a more ‘in- 
telligent, orderly, and reasonable manner. The mother feels 
that she must continue to work outside the home but said 
that she realizes that she must change some of her ways 
if she is to help her son.” 


One wonders whether Henry’s mother might 
have been approached in some other way. There 
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seems to be a note of lecturing or preaching to 
her, even a directive as to how she is to deal with 
him. Might she have been permitted to discuss 
how she felt about Henry and his difficulties and 
have been encouraged to express how she felt he 
could be helped in the home situation and what 
responsibility for himself he could reasonably be 
expected to take? Henry’s mother undoubtedly has 
been through a great deal during his tempestuous 
years. For her to know that someone understood 
her as well as Henry and was ready to help could 
mean a good deal to her. How one dealt with her 
in these critical days before Henry was to come 
home would have much to do with how she could 
handle the situation when and after he arrived. It 
makes a difference whether the helping person— 
the parole officer—lectures and directs her, or 
whether he is understanding of her and affords 
her an opportunity to participate in the planning 
and thinking. What the parole officer says, and 
how he says it is very important. 

This same point is involved in the interview 
with the mother on April 20, 1943 after Henry has 
returned home. What virtue is served in reviewing 
some of the causative factors in Henry’s previous 
delinquency and in demanding or ordering “family 
unity and harmony?” Doesn’t Henry’s mother 
have a fairly adequate sense of these things, and 
wouldn’t it be more profitable to enable her to dis- 
cuss with the parole officer what she and Henry 
can do and will do? Isn’t it really Henry and his 
mother who have to make a go of it, and what they 
themselves put into that effort will determine to a 
large degree its success. 

February 15.—“Interviewed Mr. Robert Wilson, proposed 
parole adviser. He is assistant manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company at. ... He seems to be a man 
of good intelligence and one who would have a great deal 


of patience and understanding in working with a juvenile 
delinquent. 

“Mr. Wilson has talked to subject’s mother, lives near 
their home, and seems to know quite a little about the fam- 
ily background and some of Henry’s problems and needs. 
In probation officer’s judgment, Mr. Wilson will make an 
excellent adviser.” 

April 20.—Visited the home and had a private talk with 
Henry’s mother. She seems most happy to have her son 
home again.* The mother notes improvement in Henry’s 
attitude as he seems to be more mature, responsible, and 
considerate of others. 

“During the course of conversation PO again reviewed 
some of the causative factors in Henry’s former delinquent 
behavior. It was pointed out how the involved family dif- 
ferences acted detrimentally to Henry’s adjustment, that 
Henry will have a very difficult time to readjust to free 
society, and will need all possible help, including family 
unity and harmony. 

“Later PO talked with Henry who was not at home when 
PO first called. He displays a friendly, co-operative atti- 


8 This was the parole officer’s first contact with the mother following 
Henry’s release on parole on April 17. 


tude. He has an opportunity to get a better job than that 
with the NYA which was approved for parole purposes. He 
requested permission to work for the Meadow Dairy Com- 
pany which would pay considerably more than the NYA 
job. He mentioned that this proposed employer knows of his 
parole status. PO approved of this change in employment.” 

May 7.—“‘Called at Meadow Dairy and talked to the man- 
ager who said Henry is doing his work well and is liked by 
the other employees. He is now doing general labor work 
and earns approximately $35 a week. The manager said 
that he would let us know if Henry’s work adjustment 
should become unsatisfactory.” 

May 7.—“Visited the home and interviewed Henry and 
his mother. Henry has undergone treatments for hemor- 
rhoids. His mother is paying for the treatments which will 
cost about $125. Henry likes his job although at times he 
has to do heavy lifting which aggravates the hemorrhoid 
condition. 

“The mother told PO that she is planning on reuniting 
with her estranged husband. She remarked that she will 
make it plain to him that unjust treatment of her son will 
not be tolerated. 

“PO discussed with Henry the possibility of the stepfather 
living in the home and urged him not to be prejudiced because 
of past experiences. Henry said that he would be as fair 
and understanding of his stepfather as he possibly can be. 
PO encouraged Henry to consult with us at any time that 
he has problems or difficulties which are causing him worry 
and anxiety. Henry indicated that several days ago he 
went to the YMCA and that he would like to join the ‘Y’ 
and possibly live there. He learned that there is a long 
waiting list for rooms and intimated that he would appre- 
ciate PO’s help in getting him into the ‘Y’.” 


When a parole officer visits a parolee’s employer 
does he do it with the knowledge of the parolee? 
Before the visit? Afterward? How does the visit 
to the employer, with or without knowledge of the 
parolee affect the nature of the parole officer- 
parolee relationship? Is it something for the pa- 
role officer to be aware of? In the instant situation 
does the parole officer discuss with Henry later 
that day his visit to the employer? If not—and 
there is no indication in the record—why not? 

It seems a reasonable inference from the fore- 
going entries in the record that there is a helpful 
relationship between the probation officer and 
Henry. He seems able to turn to the worker when 
he wants him, and the worker seems to respond 
to these overtures of Henry’s. The exchange about 
getting or not getting a room at the YMCA is cer- 
tainly a case in point. 

May 12.—“Henry came to the probation office and said 
that he has decided against moving to the YMCA, at least 
for the time being. He appears to have gained quite a little 
insight into his personality and difficulties; also seems sin- 
cerely desirous of wanting to make a good adjustment. 

“During the interview Henry showed great admiration 
and respect for his parole adviser. He said that he had 
never met anyone who took such great interest in his wel- 
fare. The adviser visits him frequently at home and takes 


him to movies and boxing bouts. Henry regards his ad- 
viser as a true friend. 


“Henry hopes someday to obtain a job where there is a 
possibility of learning a trade.” 


In the field notes in the case history an entry 


dated June 2, 1943, shows that when the parole 
officer called on Henry and found no one at home 
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he talked to the next door neighbor. According to 
the neighbor Henry was “doing satisfactorily.” 
This procedure raises a question about the advisa- 
bility of talking with neighbors about a parolee. 
How does this affect the worker-parolee relation- 
ship? What can a neighbor say that will be of such 
help as to warrant jeopardizing the relationship 
that has been set up between the parole officer and 
Henry? Suppose the worker had secured some in- 
formation—possibly harmful to Henry—from the 
neighbor, what use would the worker make of it? 


June 27.—“Visited the office of the parole adviser who is 
a very socially minded person and is devoting considerable 
time in assisting Henry with his problems. The adviser has 
a wide circle of friends, some of whom own small indus- 
trial plants. PO mentioned to the adviser that Henry in- 
dicated a desire to get a job where he might eventually 
become a skilled worker. The adviser said that he knows 
one of the owners of the Central Tool & Machine Company 
and will present Henry’s case to him.” 


The question naturally arises as to whether 
Henry isn’t capable of taking up a matter like this 
with his parole adviser. Doesn’t Henry have to 
learn to exercise initiative and to take responsibil- 
ity for himself, and isn’t the parole officer depriv- 
ing him of this opportunity by his apparently 
well-intentioned efforts on Henry’s behalf? 


July 23.—“Called at home and talked with Henry who 
revealed that he is now working for the Central Tool & 
Machine Company. He is doing inspection and delivery 
work and has been promised the opportunity of later ap- 
prenticing as a tool and die man. 

“Henry narrated that his mother and stepfather are 
again living together and conditions at home are very up- 
setting. He remarked: ‘I just can’t get along with my step- 
father.’ PO suggested to Henry that he try to get a room 
at the YMCA and said that he would go there personally 
and recommend him. Henry is now earning enough money to 
support himself and be financially independent of his rela- 
tives. It was pointed out to Henry that his moving from 
the mother’s home need not lead to an entire break in their 
relationship. However, by living outside the home he can 
avoid the constant bickering which is taking place between 
his mother and stepfather.” 

July 23.—“Visited the resident secretary at the YMCA 
and gave him a brief history of Henry and his family prob- 
lems. The secretary stated that he would make arrange- 
ments in a day or so in order that Henry can room at the 
YMCA. When Henry registers the various activities of the 
*Y’ will be explained to him and he will be urged to partici- 
pate in those activities which interest him.” 


When the home situation was upsetting, the pa- 
role officer quite rightly suggested to Henry the pos- 
sibility of a room at the YMCA. The parole officer 
said he would go there personally and recommend 
him. Here again the worker cannot forbear doing 
for Henry what Henry much more properly should 
be doing for himself. Who is going to get out of the 
home and who is going to live at the YMCA, the 
parole officer or Henry? The parole officer goes to 
the “Y” secretary, and eventually Henry moves in. 
Why couldn’t Henry have initiated arrangements? 


A telephone call or a letter from the parole officer 
to the “Y” secretary after Henry might have made 
the step would have been sufficient, in all likeli- 
hood. When is Henry going to be allowed to make 
some of his own decisions? 

August 1—Henry came to the probation office and in- 
formed us that he has moved to the YMCA. He likes living 
there, has met several desirable fellows his own age, and is 
taking advantage of the recreational and social facilities. 
For spare time activities Henry works out in the gym and 
swims. The ‘Y’ sponsors some dances and coeducational 
activities and Henry is participating in these whenever he 
can. 

“Henry likes his job at the Central Tool & Machine Com- 
pany and is looking forward to being assigned a tool and 
die apprenticeship, an assignment promised him as soon as 
he becomes more familiar with the work.” 

October 9.—“Visited Henry at the ‘Y’ and he seems to be 
continuing to make a satisfactory adjustment. Henry sees 
his mother on Sundays when he goes with her to the grand- 
parents’ for dinner. She is still living with her second hus- 
band but is planning a divorce. Henry revealed that he has 
visited his maternal uncle, who is in the state prison. When- 
ever he has gone he has been accompanied by relatives. 
Henry informed probation officer that he would like to en- 
list in the Navy. He will be 18 in August and at that time 
subject to the draft.” 

October 9.—‘Went to the Navy Recruiting Office and 
presented Henry’s case. Henry will have to have a complete 
unconditional discharge from parole before he can be con- 
sidered for enlistment. Also he would need three character 
references. The Navy recruiting officer felt that Henry’s 
juvenile delinquency record would probably prevent his 
acceptance as an enlistee.” 

Why couldn’t Henry have gone to the Navy re- 
cruiting office? Did the parole officer and Henry 
talk this over beforehand? Whose decision was it 
that the worker should go? 

Likewise in the following entry, December 24, 
why couldn’t Henry have gone to get his birth 
certificate? Why couldn’t Henry have mailed his 
birth certificate to the Canadian Legation? Whose 
birth certificate is it, whose discharge is being 
sought, who got himself into the Canadian Army, 
and who has to get himself out? These are not rhe- 
torical questions, but go to the heart of helping 
another person. We are not doing another person 
a favor when we take over from him and for him 
the responsibility which alone is his. This is not 
to say that we deliberately make a situation diffi- 
cult for another person or that we obstruct or 
withhold capriciously. It means that we operate on 
the basis of helping people to take responsibility 
for themselves by enabling them to perform the 
acts that involve taking responsibility for them- 
selves. We need to recognize our well-intentioned 
and humanly understandable efforts and at the 
same time enable another person to whom we are 
professionally and helpfully related to exercise 
those prerogatives, responsibilities, and initiatives 


that are solely his, . 
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December 24.—“Went to county clerk’s office to get a 
birth certificate for Henry. Henry has never received a 
discharge from the Canadian Army and, of course, must 
do so before he can get into the United ‘States Navy. PO 
obtained a birth certificate and will mail it to the Military 
Attaché, Canadian Legation, Washington, D. C 

“Visited Henry at the ‘Y.’ Henry continues to work on 
the afternoon shift at the Central Machine Company. He 
seems to be making an excellent adjustment. 

“Henry mentioned that he still wants to enlist in the 
Navy. He said that if he fails in this effort he plans to 
volunteer his services for induction next August when he 
will be 18 and at that time will register for the draft. 

“Henry was informed -that the PO is endeavoring to get 
him an honorable discharge from the Canadian Army. Sev- 
eral of Henry’s friends have gone into the service and the 
young man who has been his closest companion is expecting 
to be inducted into the Army within the next 2 months.” 

February 18, 1944.—“Visited Henry at his room in the 
‘Y.’ Henry proudly told PO that he is now working as a 
tool and die apprentice at the Central Machine Company. 
He has started to buy some of the necessary tools and 
gauges. He reported that his employer has given him jobs 
of importance and also told him that he would have a job 
after the war ends. 

“PO left a form which is to be completed by a physician 
for the Canadian Military Attaché with reference to Henry’s 
discharge from the Canadian Army.” 


This is a helpful procedure—to permit Henry 
to arrange for a physician to complete the form. 
Shouldn’t Henry have carried responsibility for 
some of the preceding actions—such as going to 
the YMCA, going to the recruiting office, getting 
his birth certificate, etc.? 


April 14.—“Called at the ‘Y’ and presented Henry with 
a Canadian Army discharge which was received at the pro- 
bation office. PO told Henry we have written the parole 
board for a suspension of parole supervision during mili- 
tary service. Henry again expressed a desire to join some 
branch of the service, preferably the Navy or Marines. 

“Henry continues to work on the afternoon shift at the 
Central Machine & Tool Company. He has now bought 
a full set of tools which cost more than $100. Henry re- 
marked that he hopes some day to complete high school 
through attending night school.” 


Is there any reason why the Canadian Army 
couldn’t have sent Henry’s discharge papers di- 
rectly to him? Couldn’t Henry have written the 
parole board for a suspension of parole supervision 
during military service? Why do all these things 
have to be done for him? 


April 27.—“Henry came to the probation office and said 
that he had been to the Navy recruiting office. The Navy 
officials there wouldn’t accept the parole suspension certi- 
ficate which he presented. Rather, told Henry that he would 
have to have an unconditional discharge from parole. The 
lieutenant in charge suggested that if he were to go per- 
sonally to Washington, D. C., and talk with a certain official 
there his application for enlistment might be approved. PO 
explained to Henry that the United States Board of Parole 
could not grant an unconditional discharge but the parole 
suspension certificate during period of military service was 
substantially the same thing.” 

June 12.—“Henry again called at the office and requested 
permission to travel to Washington, D. C. He can make 
arrangements with his employer for a 2-week leave of ab- 
sence from work and wants to make further attempts to 
enlist in the Navy. 

“In view of Henry’s excellent adjustment up to now travel 
authorization was given to Washington, D. C. Henry will 
be back within : weeks and will notify probation officer 

upon his return.” 


Isn’t this one situation in which Henry might 
have been permitted to correspond directly with 
the United States Board of Parole? If the parole 
officer were required to write the United States 
Board of Parole, couldn’t it have been to support 
and strengthen Henry’s inquiry or request? Is it 
realistic or even fair to Henry to provide travel 
authorization to Washington, a distance of over 
a thousand miles? Wasn’t this really one situation 
where he might have been counseled with in view 
of his impetuousness in rushing to Washington? 
The futility of his visit to the United States Board 
of Parole, as shown in the June 27 entry below, 
must certainly have been a demoralizing experi- 
ence, as well as the “run around” he felt he had 
been given by the recruiting officials. 


June 27.—“Visited Henry at the ‘Y’ after he had pre- 
viously reported his return from Washington, D. C. Henry 
said that he tried to enlist in every branch of the service 
but was refused. While in Washington Henry called at the 
office of the parole executive. He feels grateful for help 
received there in his attempts to enlist. However, he feels 
that he was given the “run around” by recruiting officials. 

“During the talk with Henry he related that he will be- 
come 18 on August 31, 1944, and at that time will register 
for the draft and volunteer his services for immediate in- 
duction. 

“Henry revealed that his mother is now divorced from 
her second husband. In the event Henry does not pass the 
necessary examinations for entrance into the Army he 
plans to move out of the ‘Y’ and live with his mother. 
Henry feels that she needs financial assistance from him.” 

August 15.—“Talked with Henry at the ‘Y.’ He is work- 
ing regularly at the same job and apparently is confronted 
with no new or unusual problems. 

“Later talked with the resident secretary of the ‘Y.’ He 
revealed that Henry has made an excellent adjustment at 
the ‘Y’ and has participated in various activities.” 

September 10.—‘Henry came to the probation office and 
said that he is to report for induction on September 15. He 
will continue to work up to the day he reports for induction. 
Also will let PO know immediately whether he is accepted. 
Henry is anxious to get into the armed forces as so many 
of his friends have already gone into the service. He seems 
to bear no ill will or feeling of bitterness because of past 
experiences in attempting to enlist in the Navy and the 
Marines.” 

September 15.—“Henry telephoned PO that he has been 
inducted into the Army. He is quite elated as he wants to 
do his part for this Country in time of war. Henry thanked 
probation officer for the help given him since his return 
home. He will write his parole adviser and thank him. 

“PO explained to Henry that if for any reason he is dis- 
charged from the Army prior to the maximum expiration 
date of his sentence he should report at once to this office, 
either in person or by mail.” 

August 27, 1948.—“Henry called at the probation office 
and showed PO his Army discharge certificate. He received 
an honorable discharge and served overseas for more than 
18 months as a staff sergeant in an engineer’s unit. 

“Henry has been out of the Army for some time and is 
now working as a representative for a tool company in.... 
He seems to be doing well financially and is spending a 
couple of weeks in ...on a vacation. He recently purchased 


a new Chevrolet car and was accompanied to the probation 
office by his mother. They were on their way to.. 
Henry’s maternal uncle is now incarcerated. 

“Henry has made arrangements for renting an apart- 
ment in Florida and is planning to have his mother live 
with him.” 


. where 
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The reader cannot but wonder what the Army 
experience meant to Henry. What elements in that 
experience enabled Henry to stay on his feet and to 
come out of it confident he could make his own liv- 
ing and set up an apartment that would bring him 
and his mother together again? Was it simply the 
stability that some persons allege accompanies 
growing older? Or had the experience with his 
parole officer and his parole adviser prepared him 
for the security which the Army experience may 
have held for him? We do not know from the rec- 
ord. We may never know. It would be worth while, 
however, if some study could be made that would 
give us insight and understanding of what military 
experience has accomplished for probationers and 
parolees—and how. 

A. closing comment is in order. To this reviewer 
tnere seems to have been a great deal of doing for 
Henry. In a number of situations the question 
might well be raised as to whether the very desire 
of the probation officer to help didn’t deprive 
Henry of opportunities to carry the responsibility 
which was rightly his. It might well be asked how 
Henry was to learn to make his own decisions and 
to act responsibly unless he actually had the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Shouldn’t this have been permitted 
him even at the risk of mistake? How else was 
Henry to learn for himself? 

Despite these seemingly critical remarks, it is 
undoubtedly true that this probation officer sub- 
stantially helped Henry to get stabilized from the 
time he was discharged from the National Train- 
ing School at 1614 years to the time he entered the 
Army at 18 years. Especially is this service to be 
appreciated when we bear in mind Henry’s early 
upset years, the lack of help in his maternal grand- 
parents’ home, the failure to get help from various 
community agencies including the child guidance 
clinic. Was the trade training the determining 
factor, the discipline of the National Training 
School, the humanness of the parole adviser, the 
steady and ready hand of the probation officer? 
Perhaps it was all of these, and who shall say in 
what proportion. 

Within the past several years there have been a 
number of articles in FEDERAL PROBATION and 
Focus bearing on the question: is probation (or 
parole) work social casework? To this writer there 
is no question but that probation (or parole) is 
social casework. There is no intention here to re- 
view the controversy (Ben Meeker well states the 


4 This statement was prepared by the supervising officer. 


case for social casework in FEDERAL PROBATION, 
June 1948) but merely to ask: if the probation (or 
parole) officer is not a social caseworker, what is 
he? If the probation (or parole) officer does not 
use the knowledge and skills of the helping process, 
what does he use? To claim that part of the pro- 
bation (or parole) officer’s job is administrative 
or is concerned with the law, or with the use of 
community resources is not to deny the essential 
helping function that lies at the core of the job. 
What has been developed in the last 50 years as 
skill in the helping process is applicable wherever 
people are in trouble. It begs the question to say 
the offender does not come voluntarily asking for 
help. The skill lies in meeting the person where he 
is and helping him to use what capacities he has or 
can develop. The skill is just as usable in a court- 
room, in prison, a child guidance clinic, a children’s 
institution, or a county welfare department. The 
determinant is not the where help is offered but 
the how it is offered. 


General Principles Which Guided Supervision* 


1. One should have a full knowledge of commu- 
nity resources which can be utilized for helping 
parolees in connection with particular problems 
which arise. 

2. A delinquent, like any other person, does not 
live in a vacuum. During the period of confinement, 
for those delinquents who are institutionalized, 
some prerelease work should be directed toward 
treatment of faulty attitudes and habits of parents. 
Also correcting other defective phases of the social 
environment. If this were done parole supervision 
would in most cases be more effective and successful. 

3. The selection of a parole adviser is of great 
importance. Especially where the parolee lives in 
a town or city quite a little distant from the pro- 
bation office. In such cases the adviser is near at 
hand and can be consulted frequently. An adviser 
who is socially minded, intelligent, and willing to 
spend quite a little time with the parolee, can be 
of utmost help in supervision. 

4. Study a case thoroughly before release as 
well as during supervision. So far as possible pre- 
vent problems before they occur. At least, work 
for a solution before they become serious. “A call 
in times saves nine.” It is important to make fre- 
quent contacts in the early phases of supervision. 
As the parolee becomes better adjusted in his 
work, home, and social life, supervision calls as a 
rule can be reduced in number. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Additional Comments on “My Six Convicts” 


_ To THE EDITOR: 


I believe no useful purpose could be served by questioning 
most of the statements made by Austin MacCormick in his 
generally good-tempered review of Donald Powell Wilson’s 
My Six Convicis carried in your June 1951 issue of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION. We are convinced that within the frame- 
work stated by Dr. Wilson in his preface he has done a con- 
scientious and intelligent job. 

However, Mr. MacCormick says in his review that he has 
been “reliably informed that the publisher turned his (Wil- 
son’s) manuscript over to a professional writer, who jazzed 
it up to make it more attractive to the general reader.” 

I should be interested to know who gave that piece of 
misinformation to Mr. MacCormick. Both our editor-in- 
chief, John Selby, and our executive editor, John Lamont, 
saw the manuscript when it first came into the house, and 
Mr. Lamont had direct charge of the book until it was 
printed. At no time was it sent to anyone except Dr. Wilson 
for any alterations whatever, and these were only of a 
very minor nature. 

In fairness to the author and to the publisher, I trust 
you will give this letter a prominent place in your magazine. 
New York City FREDERICK R. RINEHART 

July 13, 1951 


To THE EDITOR: 


Thank you for giving me an opportunity to comment on 
Mr. Rinehart’s statement that my review of My Six Con- 
victs was in error in saying I had been reliably informed 
that the publisher turned over Dr. Wilson’s manuscript to 
a professional writer who “jazzed it up” and “souped up 
the dialogue.” 

My check-up now on the source of this information indi- 
cates that I was in error, although not wholly. It was ap- 
parently not the publishers but the author, at the publisher’s 
suggestion, who got a professional writer to help “step up” 
the manuscript. For this partial error I apologize to the 
publishers. 

That does not take them off the hook, however, on the 
question of fact versus fiction. Even if they switch to the 
author and a professional Hollywood writer responsibility 
for the fictionizing and jazzing up of the book, how can the 
publishers disclaim responsibility for the statement on the 
book jacket that all the events in the book actually occurred? 
The interjectory words, “Dr. Wilson reports happily,” do 
not sufficiently qualify this statement. Dr. Wilson, as a 
matter of fact, has most unhappily reported to almost any- 
one who would listen to him that he is “sick about the whole 
thing.” As I pointed out in my review, his Preface clearly 
stated that he had “indulged literary license” in the book. 

The source of my original information was Kenyon 
Scudder, superintendent of the California Institution for 
Men at Chino, and he has authorized me to say so. In Feb- 
ruary of this year, Dr. Wilson and representatives of the 
movie company that is making a picture of the book visited 
Chino. Mr. Scudder wrote me about the visit at some length 
and said, among other things, “I told Wilson I thought the 
dialogue was clear out of line and did not think it rang 
true. It turns out that Rinehart had somebody punch the 
book up for him .. . and had someone write his dialogue.” 
(The words omitted from this sentence refer to a personal 
matter, and do not change the meaning of the whole sen- 
tence.) Later in the letter Mr. Scudder wrote, “I think he 
(Wilson) is quite sensitive over the fact that the dialogue 
does not ring true and I am certain also that several of the 
episodes in his book were very much punched up by the 
writer even to the point of impossible fiction.” 

After seeing a copy of Mr. Rinehart’s letter, I wrote Mr. 
Scudder and asked him for his clearest recollection of just 
what Dr. Wilson said to him about the professional writer. 


He has now written me as follows, in part: “Mr. Wilson said 
to me when I asked him who wrote the dialogue for his book, 
‘My publisher thought the book needed stepping up and I 
got someone to help me on the dialogue’.” Mr. Scudder also 
said that he has since learned this person was Eve O’Dell. 

That the rewriting went beyond the dialogue is indicated 
by Dr. Wilson’s statement to Warden Wallack, as reported 
in The Prison World (May-June, 1951), that there were 
only two chapters in the book as he wrote them. 


Berkeley, Calif. AUSTIN H. MAcCorMIck 
July 24, 1951 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I very much appreciate Mr. MacCormick’s effort to be 
fair in the matter of Dr. Wilson’s book, and your own cour- 
tesy in sending me a copy of Mr. MacCormick’s letter. 

I can’t say that I agree with all of it, but there seems no 
point in infringing on your space by discussing minutely 
these disagreements. 

However, Mr. MacCormick is still in error on one point. 
He now says that it was the author, “at the publishers’ 
suggestion, who got a professional writer to help ‘step up’ 
the manuscript.” This simply is not true. The manuscript 
came in as published, barring the minor editorial changes 
that are almost invariably made in any manuscript before 
publication. 

I cannot say what another publisher who may have seen 
the manuscript before it came to us may have done, if any- 
thing, but Rinehart at no time suggested such a course. 


New York City FREDERICK R. RINEHART 
July 30, 1951 


A Judge Writes 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Boswell’s article (“If I Were a Judge,’”’ March 1951) 
presents viewpoints that fully accord with my own. In New 


York City the judges practice his adjurations. Where that: 


is done you probably have good judges. But it must be re- 
membered judges, probation officers, social workers, and 
other humans have limitations. It is up to the people or the 
appointing power to make selections of able administrators 
in the area of human relations, a most delicate region 
which should not be operated by statistics or rules but by 
wisdom and experience. 

A judge is deemed to represent the highest standard of 
citizenship. He owes it to the people, who thus so highly 
respect him and endow him with great power, to be properly 
fit in character and mentality to conduct himself with dig- 
nity, consideration, and kindness to his fellows. 

Mr. Boswell in his fine exposition of human relations did 
not touch on the revolutionary aspect of the juvenile court 
—the nonpunitive approach. Even courts dealing with 
adults are coming to accept that viewpoint. I regretfully 
admit, however, that with some juveniles in the range of 
13 years and up, as with some adults, there are cases where 
only the fear of expectancy of punishment deters the of- 
fender. The kindly indulgent attitude makes the offender 
literally thumb his nose at the judge. 

To analyze some of Mr. Boswell’s advice: 

“To be on time” is a wise, age-old maxim; unfortunately 
its violation is not confined to the wearers of the ermine. 

“A friendly approach.” This is sound. It is to be encour- 
aged in all relations. Human beings are like grass that 
flourishes in the morning and dies at night. So, while we 
can, let’s be tolerant and kind to each other. 

Of course kindness is to be exercised increasingly with 
children. Who can be harsh to a child? A tough egg!—an 
abomination anywhere. 

“Politics has no place in court.” It has little place any- 
where except to elect or appoint the best people to admin- 
ister government. 
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“To prevent increasing misunderstanding between par- 
ent and child.” We all approve that. 

“Sermons to children.” Is it more influential with adults? 
The right talk may help, the wrong one bore. Win the child 
into believing and accepting the right conduct. How to do 
that depends on the child; it is different in each case. Un- 
derstanding, respect, and affection are guiding principles. 
The judge is a human being—some have the capacity to 
achieve beneficial results with talk; others have not. 

“Unreasonable conditions.” Stating the phrase is enough 
to indicate the objection. 

“Working with the probation officer.” How silly not to do 
it. The reverse is just as true—the officer should work with 
the judge. 

Don’t lessen the value of the services that may and should 
be rendered by all treating a case. 

“Don’t use the detention home needlessly.” This is a good 
slogan for social workers and judges to heed. 

As to Mr. Alfred J. Kahn’s article on truancy (“Who 
Are Our Truants?” March 1951), I like it. May I add the 
following: 

“Compulsory school attendance” often creates delin- 
quency in youths 15 and 16 years of age, stockily built, strong 
and anxious to work. They do not want formal schooling, in 
fact hate it. The more compulsion is used the greater the dis- 
like. I hope that the law will be amended to give judges and 
school superintendents discretion in suitable cases to excuse 
the youth from formal schooling to go into a vocational 
field. Judging by the number of great men and women who 
have had no schooling and still achieved distinction in the 
school of life, it would seem a youth at a certain point in 
his life may profit more from education outside of school. 
Education is a broad word; it may mean different things 
to different people. There are many types of education be- 
sides formal schooling that may help the youngster succeed 
in life. 

Youths who hate school later may decide, as they profit 
by experience, to go to college or other places of learning; 
to force them to do so at the wrong time does not accom- 
plish what we seek to do. 


New York City JUSTICE I. LEVY MONTEFIORE 


Domestic Relations Court 


Feels There Is Something Missing 


To THE EDITOR: 


I looked forward to reading “Parole Supervision: A Case 
Analysis,” by Professor Flynn, in the June 1951 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, but felt a letdown after finishing it. 
We were impressed with the use of the nonpunitive ap- 
proach but felt that there was something missing. We do 
not know what kind of probation history was prepared in 
this case but the reciting of a few facts, such as “he was 


marked as the ‘problem child’”’; his adjustment in schools 
was poor; he lied, truanted, and stole money from home, 
are insufficient. The feeling tones are missing. What signi- 
ficance did the symptomatic behavior have for Carl? How 
did his siblings’ behavior differ from his to make them ac- 
ceptable? It seems that when the problem was beyond the 
ability of the parents to help understand him, they did the 
intelligent thing and referred him to a mental hygiene 
clinic for advice and guidance. What interpretations of the 
findings were made to the parents to enable them to under- 
stand their son better? It must have been a letdown for 
them to be told that he had limited intelligence. What impor- 
tance did the fact that Carl loved cars mean to him? Was 
its meaning explained to the parents? Was it discussed non- 
judgmentally with the boy? The arrests were interesting 
symptomatically. What interpretations were placed on 
them by the boy? Under what circumstances did he steal 
cars and truant? 

We did get an expression from Carl with respect to his 
feeling of being put away at the training school when he 
felt that the father was trying to get rid of him. What else 
was the father to do under the circumstances? What expla- 
nation of this was made to the boy and to the father in 
turn? 

It is hard to understand how a modern training school 
can parole an inmate without a proper parole plan. The 
father was not prepared for his son and the plan was made 
for and not with Carl and obviously it was doomed to failure. 

As one reviews the written entries, he is impressed with 
the fact that supervision was negative. They were mostly 
complaints from the parents. One gets the impression that 
parole supervision consisted of handling complaints. There 
appears little positive treatment. Good parole supervision 
consists of verifications and using the results constructively. 
Some verifications were made but it called for many more. 
Many opportunities were presented where the nonpunitive 
approach might have been uséd constructively. The time to 
have attempted to influence the father for good was when 
progress was being made. 

Of course, Professor Flynn said that he knew the proba- 
tion officer carried a heavy case load. If the probation offi- 
cer could not give the time the case required, he should have 
recommended Carl’s return as a probation violator before 
he committed any new overt acts. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. IsAAC FUHRMAN 
Case Supervisor 
Kings County Probation Department 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fuhrman has raised some pertinent questions 
which are basic in good casework. We wish to point out, however, that 
a limit was placed by the editors in the amount of space for Professor 
Flynn’s analysis of the parole supervision of ‘“‘Carl Sullivan” as reflected 
in the chronological record. We have every reason to believe that Pro- 
fessor Flynn will concur in nearly all that Mr. Fuhrman says and that 
he would have touched on some of these questions had more space been 
available to him. 


We must never throw away a bushel of truth because it happens 
to contain a few grains of chaff; on the contrary, we may sometimes 
profitably receive a bushel of chaff for the few grains of truth it may 


contain, 


—ARTHUR P. STANLEY 
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- Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EpIToRs invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 


will 


give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 


selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


PROBATION AFTER COMMITMENT 


One feels a natural reluctance in renewing emphasis 
upon a cardinal rule in the probation system but the evi- 
dent inclination of some district courts to depart therefrom 
occasionally should be a matter of some concern. It involves 
the rule that probation may not be granted after execution 
of sentence has commenced, a rule laid down in the first 
judicial test of power shortly after enactment of the Fed- 
eral Probation Act. United States v. Murray, 275 U. S. 347 
(1928). United States marshals report any change in sen- 
tences to the Bureau of Prisons. A periodic check of that 
source of information indicates only sporadic disregard of 
the rule in most districts. Specifically, a period of approxi- 
mately 17 months ending in May 1951 reveals that 53 de- 
fendants who had started service of sentence were ordered 
released on probation. Thirty different judicial districts, 
including 22 different states, were involved. In three in- 
stances release occurred on the day following the start of 
sentence. The top interval between commitment under sen- 
tence and release on probation was 62 days. The average 
interval for the 53 cases was 10 days. The sentences thus 
affected ranged in length from a few of 30 days, upwards 
to 3 years. While information supplied is not complete it 
is clear that some sentences were set aside and release on 
probation ordered because a fine constituting part of the 
sentence had been paid. In other instances the sentence of 
imprisonment was vacated and probation granted on condi- 
tion that a fine first imposed be paid on a fixed date during 
the probation period. Some defendants were merely or- 
dered released on probation without any changes of sen- 
tence. 

We will not speculate upon the diverse grounds which in- 
duced the trial courts in these cases to act contrary to the 
settled rule. However, continued indulgence in the practice 
may conceivably involve longer and longer intervals be 
tween commencement of imprisonment and release on pro- 
bation, and so bring on the very condition which the 
Supreme Court (in the Murray case) said should be avoided, 
viz., any conflict between probation, parole, and executive 
clemency. It was, indeed, that interest of the court in the 
preservation of those three areas of jurisdiction with a 
minimum overlap which led it to conclude that the begin- 
ning of service of sentence terminated the power to grant 
probation. 

While it is in keeping with human nature for an offender 
to hope for greater leniency in punishment than deserved 
it is easy to appreciate the misgiving and concern which 
pervade his being after sentence is imposed. However light 
the hand of justice may have fallen upon him, his interest 
and endeavor are to soften even that. If, therefore, the fac- 
tors which persuade the court to grant probation after com- 
mitment could be ascertained and resolved, or their consum- 
mation achieved, before commitment occurs the practice 
here discussed might vanish, or nearly so. Perhaps the 
happy solution in that direction would be a stay of execu- 
tion of sentence for a fixed period in any case where there 
exists a reasonable probability that the conduct and actions 
of the sentenced defendant during that period would make 
probation a possibility. Even a 10-day stay of execution 
would have eliminated one-third of the 53 cases here in 
question. 
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THE 180-DAY CREDIT 


Probation officers will be not a little interested in Public 
Law 62, approved by the President on June 29, 1951, and 
effective from that date. It amends Section 4164, Title 18, 
as follows: 


A prisoner having served his term or terms less 
good-time deductions shall, upon release, be deemed as 
if released on parole until the expiration of the maxi- 
mum term or terms for which he was sentenced less 
one hundred and eighty days. 


Sponsored by the Bureau of Prisons, it is anticipated that 
this legislation will result in decreasing by 60 percent the 
number of prisoners who go out under conditional release. 
Approximately that percentage of prisoners are committed 
under sentences ranging upward to 30 months. A prisoner 
serving 30 months can earn exactly 180 days good time and 
thus he, and all with lesser terms, will be discharged from 
custody without supervision upon completion of sentence 
shortened by regular good-time deductions. The specific 
instruction issued by the Bureau of Prisons to all federal 
penal institutions on this point reads: 


Hereafter, conditional release certificates will be is- 
sued only to prisoners released with net good-time de- 
ductions (including statutory, military, industrial, 
farm, camp, and meritorious good time, and excluding 
good time forfeited and withheld) of 181 days or more. 
Prisoners released with net deductions of 180 days or 
less will be released by minimum expiration. 


The quoted instruction serves to illustrate the point that 
the statute as enacted will not achieve one intended pur- 
pose, viz., cutting down the number of those facing only a 
short period of supervision such as the defendant serving 1 
year and 1 day, who, if he were held for a committed fine, 
would be under supervision for only 42 days. From the quoted 
instruction it is clear that a prisoner with a debit of 1 day 
after credit of 180 days will be released under supervision 
for that single day. 

Actually, the boon of the diminished load of supervision 
to probation officers is even greater than the 60 percent al- 
ready mentioned. That percentage applies to the expected 
reduction in the number to be released under supervision. 
But the shorter duration of supervision, by reason of the 
arbitrary credit, for those released under supervision will 
cut down supervision time, according to estimate, by at 
least 80 percent below current requirements. While the 
prospect of such marked relief will naturally receive wel- 
come acclaim by probation officers there are others con- 
cerned with penal administration who will have misgivings 
about the wisdom of thrusting men from prison into free 
life without guidance or restraint. In so stating we have in 
mind that only 19 years ago statutory enactments extended 
the supervision period from the minimum date (i.e., maxi- 
mum term less good time credit) to the maximum expira- 
tion of sentence, apparently on the theory that the prisoner 
required, and society deserved, the extended span of control. 


THE SHORTENED PERIOD OF PAROLE ELIGIBILITY 


On July 31, 1951, the President approved an Act, now 
known as Public Law 98, which amends Section 4202, Title 
18, as follows: 
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A Federal prisoner, other than a juvenile delinquent 
or a committed youth offender, wherever confined and 
serving a definite term or terms of over one hundred 
and eighty days, whose record shows that he has ob- 
served the rules of the institution in which he is con- 
fined, may be released on parole after serving one-third 
of such term or terms or after serving fifteen years of 
a life sentence or of a sentence of over forty-five years. 


This statute amends previous law in two respects. It elim- 
inates the disparity between the life termer and one serv- 
ing more than 45 years by creating parole eligibility for 
the latter after 15 years’ service, something the former has 
always enjoyed. Secondly, and much more of an innovation, 
it opens the possibility of parole to all those serving terms 
of more than 180 days. Its purpose is stated in a Depart- 
ment letter which, after observing that parole eligibility 
was restricted to those serving terms of over 1 year, con- 
tinues: 


This appears to be an arbitrary classification, for 
many prisoners convicted of the commission of a felony 


are serving terms of 1 year and less. It frequently hap- 
pens that such prisoners respond so well to the rehabi- 
litation program that their release becomes most 
desirable. Yet, because of the present restriction against 
the release of such prisoners on parole, they are con- 
tinued in confinement for the full terms of their sen- 
tences. This leads to the anomalous result of having a 
prisoner sentenced to 1 year and 1 day eligible for 
release after serving 4 months, while a prisoner whose 
offense and record warrants his receiving a sentence of 
less than 1 year is required to serve his full term. 


Bureau of Prisons statistics reflect that approximately 
3,000 persons annually receive sentences ranging from 6 
months to 1 year. This means an increase of about 30 per- 
cent in the number eligible for parole, but it obviously 
cannot result in a corresponding increase in the supervision 
load of probation officers because somewhat less than one- 
half of all applicants succeed in gaining release on parole. 
The relief gained through the decreased supervision load 
by virtue of the 180-day credit is, therefore, not seriously 
threatened by the latest addition to parole eligibles. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE SURVEY 


Reviewed by BURRELL G. KILMER 


“The Youth Authority Way,” by Anne Roller Issler 
(May 1951). Those in correctional work undoubtedly have 
heard of the pioneering done by the State of California in 
putting the Youth Authority into operation. Mrs. Issler, 
in an interesting style, reviews the progress which has 
been made since the Act was enacted into law 10 years ago. 
Her account is highlighted by one or two case histories of 
seriously maladjusted juveniles and shows how the “new phi- 
losophy” helps these youths to achieve a wholesome, happy 
adjustment where the older punitive philosophy frequently 
fosters greater resentment, bitterness, and hostility. 

There are three divisions operating under the Youth Au- 
thority: the first is the Division of Diagnosis and Classifi- 
cation; the second, the Division of Training and Treatment; 
and the third, the Division of Field Services. Each youth 
committed to the Authority progresses through these three 
divisions. Wide discretion is given the Youth Authority 
Board in matters pertaining to treatment, placement, and 
release on parole. Apparently almost any plan which, after 
study and evaluation, is considered best suited to the needs 
of a given youth may be carried out in his interests. 

At the present time there are nine institutions for boys 
and two for girls operating under the Youth Authority. 
Five of the institutions for boys are schools classified to 
meet the needs of differing groups; one school, for example, 
is intended primarily for the older and more serious prob- 
lems and ranges down to the fifth school which takes the 
youngest and least sophisticated boys. The remaining four 
institutions for boys are forestry camps to which boys are 
generally transferred after they have shown progress in 
one of the schools. The two institutions for girls are also 
classified to serve different age groups and serious or more 
minor problems. Two reception centers are now under con- 
struction to which all youths will be initially committed 


for the testing, classification, and diagnostic process, fol- 
lowing which they will be transferred to one of the institu- 
tions for training and treatment. 

The Division of Field Services is responsible for the re- 
turn of the youth to the community and his subsequent ad- 
justment. This Division also has a Prevention Section whose 
responsibility it is to make surveys of needs for local com- 
munities, foster and co-ordinate community services and 
offer advisory assistance to any community in carrying 
through programs for youth. 

Those participating in the program are enthusiastic 
about it but make no claim to perfection. Some situations 
have arisen which have brought forth some outcry for a 
return to the “whipping post.” However, it is generally felt 
that the program of individualized treatment, understand- 
ing, and training has been gaining more and more accept- 
ance on the part of the public. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Short Term Treatment of Youthful Offenders,” by F. 
Lovell Bixby (March 1951). Many youths, otherwise des- 
tined for reformatory commitment, are psychologically 
prepared for probation by 3 or 4 months of intensive treat- 
ment. Under skilled leadership and daily, guided group dis- 
cussions, delinquents are re-educated to better understand 
themselves and the society in which they live by teaching 
acceptance of society’s restrictions and the need to conform 
to its norms. In an informal atmosphere devoid of guards 
and other institutional characteristics, the boys in this 
New Jersey project receive individual counseling when 
needed. No formal educational program exists. Community 
contacts provide religious training, and constructive work 
and individual activity projects are provided. There is no 
set time of residence; treatment is continued until the 
youths are ready to return to regular probation supervi- 
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sion. Local development of these projects is encouraged to 
avoid uprooting delinquents from their communities for 
treatment in large artificial structures in favor of dealing 
pes igaatataanae behavior close to the situation in which 
it arises. 


“Probation and the Court,” by Will C. Turnbladh (March 
1951). This excellent study asserts that “. .. If we agree 
that the primary function of the sentence is to protect the 
public, then the sentence must be predicated upon the knowl- 
edge of the individual offender and the calculation of a 
course of action most likely to prevent recurrence of crimi- 
nal behavior. The most important base for scientific sen- 
tencing then is the presentence investigation by trained and 
otherwise qualified probation officers. . . .” Our ablest 
judges insist on a social investigation before disposing of 
criminal cases. The presentence investigation should be re- 
quired in the majority of misdemeanor cases also. Without 
investigation, judges tend to “play it safe” and commit of- 
fenders when probation should be prescribed. The presen- 
tence investigation helps the offender and his family to 
understand and accept the disposition the court makes; it 
assists institutional personnel in formulating suitable re- 
habilitative programs, determining clemency and release 
plans; it makes possible use of casework techniques and 
adequate supervision of those placed on probation. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“On the Etiology of Juvenile Delinquency,” by Hector J. 
Ritey (November-December 1950). The author, a Fellow of 
the American Psychiatric Association, briefly discusses 
some of the causes of juvenile delinquency. It is frankly 
admitted that there is no exact definition of the term itself, 
due to the fact that the statistics of different states are not 
comparable, and the basic criteria are not uniform. From 
the psychological viewpoint, crime is not a breach of the 
law; it is a breach in human personality. The law is the 
consequence, not the determinant of the crime. The break- 
ing point in the individual relationship versus the commu- 
nity is tied to at least one cause found in every such indi- 
vidual. This cause is the existence of an area of less re- 
sistence, which is the integration of the individual to his 
environment. In any study of the personality of a delin- 
quent, two factors must be considered (a) The determinant 
cause; and (b) What has generated the area of minor 
resistence. Economic and social factors become psychologi- 
cal factors when applied to the individual. The way in 
which the individual reacts to financial or economic stresses 
and strains, it is claimed, determines human behavior. The 
author states that the real characteristics of the period of 
growth are its extreme dynamics, consequently juvenile de- 
linquency should be considered as a separate problem from 
general criminality. Deformations in thought or behavior 
manifested during the growth period, are very often a 
symptom of growth and not a pathological manifestation. 
Extreme care should be taken not to read into the symp- 
toms something other than the growing process; as fre- 
quently the process exhausts itself in the normal course of 
growth. The problem of prognosis is considered to be the 
real peculiarity of juvenile delinquency. One must not only 
explain in terms of what happened and what is happening, 
but mostly in terms of what does this mean to the process 
of evolution. One must evaluate the importance of the 
whole picture in relationship to the peculiarity of the prob- 
lem of the particular age-level and age-intelligence. In con- 
cluding, the author submits this standard definition of a 
juvenile delinquent: “A human being in the period of 
growth, where behavior indicates a disharmony in the in- 
dividual-community relationship. Such disharmony, whether 
brought about by emotional, social-economic, or other fac- 
tors, or a combination of many of them, manifests a sign 


of less resistence in the area of integration between the 
Ego and the Non-Ego factors.” 


“How to Measure the Extent of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by O. W. Wilson (November-December 1950). The author, 
a former police chief in Wichita, Kansas, and professor of 
police administration in the University of California, briefly 
discusses an interesting proposition—the modus operandi 
whereby the extent of juvenile delinquency might be meas- 
ured. It is proposed that the uniform crime reporting sys- 
tem be adapted to juvenile offenses. This system is based 
on the preparation by local law-enforcement agencies of 
uniform monthly crime reports showing the percentage of 
crimes that have been cleared by the arrest of the perpe- 
trators. The reports are voluntarily submitted to the F.B.I. 
where they are tabulated and published semiannually with 
other information gleaned from fingerprint records also 
received from local and other agencies. These reports re- 
flect the extent of general criminality. The framework 
therefore exists for segregating these crimes committed by 
juveniles, under a distinct juvenile crime index, which will 
serve fo provide a measure of the extent and changes in 
the frequency of juvenile crime. In conclusion the author 
expresses the opinion that if the Uniform Crime Reports 
provide the best available measure of criminality, the adop- 
tion of this proposal would provide an equally accurate 
measure of juvenile delinquency. On the other hand, if the 
Uniform Crime Reports do not accurately measure the 
extent of general criminality, then attention should be given 
to this general problem before proceeding further with the 
more specific one of measuring the extent of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Appraising Today’s Pressures on Family Living,” by 
Weston LaBarre (February 1951). The author here ap- 
praises from the point of view of an anthropologist and so- 
ciologist the impact of pressures on present-day family liv- 
ing. Basing his opinion on the effects on the family of a 
total atomic war, he predicts that Americans and American 
culture will not be influenced very much by contacts with 
other cultures because the American soldier feels that his 
culture is superior to cultures of other peoples. There likely 
will be considerable internal changes within our own Amer- 
ican culture, but these changes will come from modifica- 
tions of our own economic and social structure rather than 
from the character and personality of the individual and 
his family. It is anticipated that there will be increased 
centralization and government control because the more 
specialized the parts of a society become, the greater the 
need for centralizing and holding the parts together; the 
author expresses the hope that casework, particularly that 
in public agencies, will be able to maintain its professional 
and intellectual individuality. Other obvious trends are the 
increasing urbanization, industrialization, and depersonal- 
ization of modern life, all of which bring additional case- 
work problems; however, planning for all-out atomic war 
may require decentralization of industry, of population 
centers, or even of governmental activity itself. 

Notwithstanding all of the economic, material, and war- 
time factors that make their impact on family life, the emo- 
tions and instincts which have made man and woman unite 
in family life for the purpose of procreation will not be 
changed. The permanence of the human family is some- 
thing we need not worry about. What is changing and what 
will change over the course of time will be the economic, 
disciplinary, educational, and other separate functions of 
the family. 

“White House Conference Papers—The Effect of Mobili- 
zation and War on Children,” by Lois Meek Stolz (April 
1951). This is a brief, though quite detailed, presentation 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


of (1) the effects of mobilization and war on children’s 
personalities as they relate to the development of abnormal 
anxiety and aggression and (2) suggested recommenda- 
tions for meeting the needs of children during such crises. 

The children’s problems and needs relating to infancy, 
early childhood, school age, and adolescence are discussed 
separately. The author bases her opinions and recommenda- 
tions on writings emanating from the last war and from 
her own studies during the past 3 years at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Among the author’s suggestions for meeting the 
emotional needs of children during wartime mobilization 
and evacuation are: 

(1) There should be no evacuation of infants from 
emergency areas without their mothers. Counseling serv- 
ices should be provided to help mothers understand their 
own and their infant’s wartime needs. 

(2) Children from 3 to 6 years of age should not be 
separated from their mothers for long periods, and an 
emergency evacuation should include both the child and 
the mother. For the preschool child there should be nursery 
schools conveniently located under professional leadership 
and capable of giving professional guidance to both chil- 
dren and parents. 

(3) The community’s war program for children of 
school age should be centered in the elementary school, and 
the school staff should be supplemented by people trained in 
social work, group work, and mental hygiene, and there 
should be a 12-month program. There should be consulta- 
tion and clinical services for parents and particularly for 
the more disturbed children displaying neurotic tendencies. 
In the event of evacuation from emergency areas, more of 
the older children may be evacuated without the parents, 
pero if they are with siblings or other children they 

now. 

(4) The adolescent is influenced more by other boys and 
girls of his own age and by the general community than by 
his parents and at this age is more interested in taking 
part in the war effort and in finding his way into labor 
markets. The high schools with their facilities for work 
and recreation, supplemented by other organizations and 
groups, should be a center for study, work, and social life 
for wartime adolescents. 

Though the responsibility for the welfare of children 
during wartime mobilization is initially the responsibility 
of the local community and the state, aid should be given 
on a federal level by study to determine what legislation 
is needed, by leadership, by acquisition of housing facilities, 
and by subsidized federal financing. . 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHARLES H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


“Criminological Research and the Definition of Crimes,” 
by Donald R. Cressey (May 1951). The author was one of 
the last students of the late Professor Edwin Sutherland 
and is now instructor in sociology at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. He discusses the limitations im- 
posed by the legal definitions of crime upon criminological 
research. Criminology, to become scientific, must define the 
scope of its research; but legal definitions of crime are not 
scientific. Legal definitions are precise and clear enough 
for the law-enforcement authorities to determine violations, 
but they are not precise enough for scientific research. 
Much behavior may be criminal-like but unless legally de- 
fined as a crime, it is not criminal behavior, no matter what 
degree of immorality, nonconformity or, to use Sheldon’s 
term, “disappointingness” may be displayed. Another illus- 
tration of this conflict in definitions covers violation of 
financial trust. The law defines some such acts as embezzle- 
ment, some as larceny by bailee, some as confidence games, 
some as forgery, others as fraudulent checks on nonexistent 
accounts. For scientific research, these legal definitions need 
to be abandoned for a more inclusive homogeneous causal- 
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ity. Two criteria were established: first, the person must 
have accepted a position of trust in good faith; and sec- 
ondly, the person must later violate that trust by commit- 
ting a crime legally defined. This definition attempts to 
describe a homogeneous unit for the several specific legal 
crimes; but it rules out the study of the embezzler who 
intends to “beat” his victim before taking the position of 
trust. Scientific methodology must transcend legal cate- 
gories but at the same time must not contradict them. 

“The Accuracy, Efficiency, and Validity of a Prediction 
Instrument,” by Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (May 1951). Mr. Reiss, 
assistant professor of sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago presents an accurate and efficient instrument for the 
prediction of recidivism based on work among the white 
male juvenile probationers of the Cook County Juvenile 
Court, Chicago, Illinois. The original sample consisted of 
736 cases, and the follow-up verification sample included 
374 cases. Theoretically it would seem that the greater the 
number of predictors, the greater the probability of one 
achieving perfect prediction. However, he found this not to 
be true. Mr. Reiss observed that a relatively small number 
of predictors, consisting of stable items from efficient fac- 
tors and closely associated with the criterion of behavior, 
produced a greater accuracy of prediction than alargenum- 
ber of predictors not so efficiently related to the criterion of 
behavior. He also found that predictability is increased by 
confining the predictors to homogeneous groups, such as 
all whites or all Negro population. For example, there ap- 
pears to be no association between marital status of par- 
ents and outcome on probation for the Negro group, while 
this association is very significant for the white probation- 
ers. The accuracy of a prediction instrument also depends 
upon the stability of an event in the future. Fluctuation in 
the occurrence of an event affects the outcome of that event 
and consequently influences the outcome of a prediction. 
How to control, or account for, the fluctuations of an event 
is something still to be studied in developing more accurate 
prediction tables. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WiLLIAM C. NAU 


“Story of a ‘Young Punk’,” by Joe Senatore as told to Sid 
Ross, (Parade, February 25, 1951). A former boy gangster 
and reformatory inmate relates his own case history in a 
simple, straightforward manner, accentuating the episodes 
that led to his youthful career in crime. Bearing physical 
scars from gang-fights and mental scars from childhood 
frustrations and maladjustments, he nevertheless decided, 
after serving several reformatory sentences, to make a 
complete break with his former life and go straight. Joe ap- 
pears to be fair and honest in his evaluations of officials at 
the reformatories and judges who sentenced him. This abil- 
ity to appreciate kindness and understanding may have 
been a determining factor in his decision to become a good 
citizen and help other youngsters to stay out of trouble. 
He has a crew of around 20 boys from his neighborhood 
community center whom he guides and directs. They call 
him “Mr. Reformer.” Joe says, “Me, I’m no reformer. It’s 
_ sort of hard to tell them that I know what I’m talking 
about.’ 

These Are Our Children, by Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, pub- 
lished by Polk County Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Written questionnaires were submitted to 5,200 teen- 
agers in Polk County, Florida, to determine what young 
people thought about the causes or factors that produce 
juvenile delinquents. This study was made under the guid- 
ance and supervision of the juvenile court judge who be- 
lieved that it would promote a mutual, discussion of youth 
problems by parents and children. 

The 5,200 teen-agers named alcohol, divorce, employment 
of both parents, “Jooks,” and lack of religious training as 
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the five principal causes of juvenile delinquency. They polled 
not only the high school students but boys committed to the 
state industrial schools and even children of migratory 
farm families. 

“The Psychopathic Sex Offender,” by Leon T. Stern, (Cur- 
rents, Spring Issue, 1951). The challenging problem of deal- 
ing with the psychopathic offender has been carefully 
studied by the Penal Affairs Division of the Pennsylvania 
Citizens Association with definite proposals being advanced 
for prevention, control, treatment, and research. Prison offi- 
cials, judges, district attorneys, psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, sociologists, educators, and probation and parole 
officers have met in 10 Pennsylvania cities to discuss laws 
on sex offenders and other proposed laws and programs to 
deal with the psychopathic criminal. The group recommends 
community clinics, a public education mental health pro- 
gram, and the provision of psychiatric clinics to be made 
available to the criminal courts before offenders are sen- 
tenced. By way of control, they propose that a classification 
and diagnostic center be opened to study persons committed 
by the courts. They further recommend an indeterminate 
sentence for such aggressive sex offenses as rape, sodomy, 
and carnal abuse of children. As a treatment program they 
propose the creation of a separate institution for the study 
and treatment of psychopathic offenders, the placing of all 
releasees from state institutions for certain crimes under 
the board of parole, and a special type of supervision by 
trained probation and parole officers for psychopathic of- 
fenders who do not require institutional care. The princi- 
pal proposal for a research program is the establishing of 
a continuous research program as a part of the work of 
the classification and diagnostic center. The recommenda- 
tions of this group should be of real interest to federal pro- 
bation officers who have read the numerous articles on the 
psychopathic offender in FEDERAL PROBATION and who are 
confronted with this type offender in every term of court. 

“Are Nice Things Necessary?” by Andre Fontaine, (Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, June 1951). A writer for a maga- 
zine that specializes in interior decoration heard about the 
experimental court called “Home Term Court” conducted 
by Judge Anna M. Kross, an expert in family relations in 
New York City. One of her theories is that attractive sur- 
roundings in a courtroom or a home create an atmosphere 


that may be conducive to good conduct. The transition from 
a crowded apartment in the city to a neat home in the sub- 
urbs may have a salutary effect on a drinking husband 
and a nagging wife. Judge Kross grew up the hard way and 
when she completed her formal education she began a ca- 
reer in social and court reform. She started New York’s 
Youth Authority, the Girls’ Term Court, and the Youth 
Counseling Service in the district attorney’s office, all of 
these changes being designed to combat youthful delin- 
quency. At the Home Term Court where she presides, the 
decorating scheme is part of the treatment for distressed 
and emotionally disturbed families. Her clients relax in an 
atmosphere that has no semblance of formality or severity. 
In working through domestic difficulties she frequently 
sends a quarreling couple downstairs to the model seven- 
room home which is part of her unusual experiment in hu- 
man relations. 

“Trouble Shooter of the Big House,” by Robert M. Yoder, 
(The Saturday Evening Post, May 12, 1951). The Nation’s 
outstanding authority on prisons, Austin H. MacCormick, 
tackled his most difficult problem when he cleaned up the 
New York City penitentiary on Welfare Island. It took 
moral and physical courage for a New York Commissioner 
of Correction to oppose the forces of organized crime and 
corrupt politics that dominated “the country club for 
gangsters.” But that was only one of the many battles of 
prison reform that he has waged over the the United 
States. As executive director of The Osborne Association 
he has covered the country and been responsible for many 
needed changes and improvements in road camps and state 
prisons. His career in penology began at the Naval Prison 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where, under the tutelage 
of Thomas Mott Osborne, he helped develop a humane pe- 
nal program. He has been assistant director of the United 
States Bureau of Prisons, chief adviser in the Army’s cor- 
rectional program in World War II, and in colloboration 
with Paul W. Garrett compiled the Handbook of American 
Prisons and Reformatories. He believes that a good prison 
and parole system will restore the majority of offenders to 
good citizenship. He advocates careful classification of 
prisoners, education, a good work program, and firm but 
fair discipline with no partiality shown because of political 
connections. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Valuable Material for Personnel Training 


Warden’s Conference, 1950, Terre Haute, In- 


diana. Washington, D. C.: Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons. 


One of the difficulties in conducting in-service training 
courses for correctional institution personnel is the pro- 
curement of live, practical instructional material. Because 
of this, overemphasis is placed upon lectures and theoreti- 
cal discussions. The Federal Bureau of Prisons recently 
has produced a document entitled Wardens’ Conference 
which, with the phonograph recordings that go with it, 
could be of much use to a training officer. At least 6 hours 
of instruction can be derived from this material. 

The Federal Bureau conducts an annual conference of 
wardens and other officials for the purpose of discussing 
Bureau and institutional procedures. The 1950 conference 
was held in Terre Haute, Indiana. The document here re- 
ferred to is a stenographic report of the sessions of the 
3-day meeting. This sounds formidable. Not so, however. 


This conference is unique; unusual, that is, in more ways 
than one. Director Bennett in opening the Conference 
stated, “. . . the purpose of this meeting is to see how we 
can work together more effectively to the common end; to 
learn how we can profit from the mistakes and experiences 
of ourselves and others.” Nearly all of the topics presented 
deal with every-day practical problems—some present, some 
future—rather than with theoretical considerations as is 
generally the case in conferences of this kind. That is the 
first unique feature of the Conference. Second is the stag- 
ing of demonstrations. Third is the example of method this 
type of meeting sets in its organization. Fourth is the sten- 
ographic and mechanical recording of the proceedings in 
order to make available to others the fruits of the meeting. 
Fifth is the fact that this 3-day meeting appears to have 
been genuinely and discernably worthwhile. 

The first demonstration is the re-enactment of a staff 
conference conducted by Mr. Bennett with his associates in 
the Bureau’s central office. From this the members of the 
Conference learn how carefully the high-brass does its 


planning. It is easy to see that an inevitable outcome is 
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strengthened confidence in its leadership by the rank and 
file of the Bureau. They learn, too, that their leaders have 
self-confidence, an indispensible quality, else they would 
not risk exposing themselves in such a demonstration. Mr. 
Bennett and his staff have set a courageous and intelligent 
example in this demonstration of something that can be 
done to make leadership really effective; that is, exposing 
it to view so that it can be believed in because one has had 
an opportunity to see what makes it tick. The topic dis- 
cussed is “Facing the Emergency.” The question, What is 
the Bureau likely to have to do as a result of the current 
war situation, and how to do it? Such items as funds, 
stores, care of prisoners, commissary fund, custody and 
discipline, personnel, Subversive Activities Control Act, 
and medical service receive attention. This is followed by 
a discussion by Conference members. Not only by the ex- 
ample set by this kind of a demonstration can workers out- 
_ the Federal Bureau profit, but as well from what was 
said. 

The second demonstration is of a typical classification 
meeting staged to include errors and faults in order to pro- 
voke comment and illustrate some things that should not 
be done. This is cleverly written. The actors, from the 
warden down to and including the inmate victim of classi- 
fication, are members of the Terre Haute staff. They speak 
their lines realistically and skillfully (recording). An in- 
teresting panel discussion follows, with the result being a 
top quality lesson on the business of a classification meeting. 

The third demonstration deals with a variety of inter- 
view approaches such as the “Oh promise me,” the “or 
else,” the “come clean,” and the “papa knows best.” Then 
there are examples of better approaches. Again skillful 
employee actors speak cleverly written lines. There is also 
included some lecturing on the interview technique and a 
panel discussion. 

The Proceedings also includes some instructive discus- 
sions on the adjustment of commonplace behavior problems 
with specific reference to the inmate with borderline mental 
difficulties, the youthful offender, group therapy, and bor- 
derline personality types. This is subject matter often 
treated, but in this case very well done. Illuminating, but 
of not so much interest from the standpoint of personnel 
training, are the 24 wardens reports. 

The Proceedings are published in mimeographed form, 
192 pages (both sides) and bound in paper. The demon- 
strations of the classification meeting and of interviewing 
(except for panel discussions) are also recorded (33 R.P.M.- 
L.P.). According to Assistant Director Myr] E. Alexander, 
a limited number of the Wardens’ Conference proceedings 
and sets of the recordings are available for the use of insti- 
tutional administrators. The Report and the recordings 
constitute a valuable addition to the instructional materials 
required for personnel training. Under the observation of 
this writer they were tried with gratifying results by the 
training officer at Wallkill Prison. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


A Study of Exhibitionism 


Exhibitionism. By N. K. Rickles. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. Pp. 198. $5.00. 


This is a study of the offense generally known legally as 
indecent exposure. The author makes no attempt to con- 
sider the behavior covered by the broader meaning of the 
term as it is generally used by psychiatrists. Since there 
have been no cases reported in the American, and only a 
very few in the European, literature of females publicly 
displaying their genitals, one can accept the definition con- 
tained in the opening sentence of the volume: “Exhibition- 
ism is the act of exposing the male sex organ.” 

This reviewer takes serious issue with the author when 
he divides his cases of exhibitionism into two groups, the 
“neurotic” and the “depraved.” In the first place, it is hard 
to see how anyone trained in any behavioristic discipline, 
particularly in psychiatry, can apply the term “depraved,” 
with its moralistic connotation, to any group of cases. Then, 
Rickles makes the differentiation between these groups by 
the tenuous criterion of whether the offender derives no 
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pleasure from his act but is carrying it out compulsively 
as a defensive outburst against incest, or whether he is think- 
ing only hedonistically and seeking bodily pleasure with 
the ultimate goal of achieving an orgasm. The former are 
“neurotic,” the latter “depraved.” It is not clear how the 
differentiation was made clinically. 

The material is taken from 152 sex cases examined by 
the author between 1938 and 1942, when he was psychiatrist 
for the Behavior Clinic connected with the courts of King 
County, Washington. Thirty-five percent of these cases fell 
into the general classification of exhibitionism, but the 
author found that only 17 cases, or a third, had the neu- 
rotic behavior which entitled them to be considered as true 
exhibitionists by him. Of two-thirds of the cases found 
guilty of indecent exposure—the “depraved” group—we 
hear nothing at all. They are apparently thought to be un- 
worthy of psychiatric scrutiny. 

Rickles draws an interesting composite picture of the 
mothers of his 17 neurotic exhibitionists. “In them, the var- 
ious mechanisms which are more or less operative in all 
women —narcissism, penis-envy, masculine protest are 
greatly exaggerated. ... They seek to compensate for their 
lack of penis and to repair the original injury to their nar- 
cissism by producing a male child who represents to them 
the phallus of which they were deprived.” Thus they iden- 
tify very closely with their sons. Almost all of the mothers 
come from religious, rigid homes dominated by a stern 
father, against whom they revolted. In turn they rejected 
their husbands. 

Rickles says that the exhibitionist welcomes punishment 
unconsciously as a means of reducing the guilt which he 
feels because of his incestuous drives. The exposure demon- 
strates castration fear and an overcompensatory attempt 
to prove masculinity. It is also a desire to relive the infan- 
tile pleasure of being viewed and admired, a defiance of 
the mother’s possessiveness, and a cry for help. 

The book can be recommended to the reader. It contains 
an adequate review of the literature and has six case his- 
tories. It also considers the problem of treatment. It is a 
serious effort and represents a contribution to an important 
medicolegal problem about which very little has been written 
in recent years. The title, however, would be more accurate 
if it read, “A Study of Compulsive-obsessive Exhibitionism.” 


Baltimore, Md. MANFRED S. GUTTMACHER, M.D. 


A Standard Text in Social Work 


The Field of Social Work (Revised Edition). By 
Arthur E. Fink. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1949. $3.75. 


It is a treat to review briefly this new edition of a much 
appreciated book. The usefulness and popularity of Arthur 
Fink’s The Field of Social Work prove its worth. What is 
set forth in it, clearly and enthusiastically, regarding social 
work structure and process has already influenced immeas- 
urably the welfare of many persons. Those helped by social 
work practice and those doing the helping, both as workers 
and citizen supporters, have gained much from it. For ex- 
ample, the extensive use that has been made of this book, 
as a text in the preprofessional field of social work educa- 
tion, is excellent testimony of the fundamental value and 
uniqueness that it has. 

The probability of its continued contribution is now 
greatly enhanced by this new edition that brings subject 
matter up to date and widens the range of discussion. It 
seems certain that it is to go on being well received country- 
wide and carefully studied. Dealing as it does in reliable, 
comprehensive fashion with pertinent problems of both in- 
dividual and collective kind, it can be expected to occupy an 
even more prominent place in social work literature, and in 
college instruction at the undergraduate level, now that it 
is brought up to date. 

The author significantly points out in the preface of this 
new volume the intentional absence of a social work defini- 
tion. He stresses effectively this way the dynamic nature 
of the whole social work concept. The importance of our 
keeping this flexible quality to the fore is emphasized 
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thereby. New inclusions, which are made necessary because 
of influential changes that have taken place socially since 
the first edition appeared, portray clearly the rapid and 
crucial development of public social services in this nation. 
This focus reveals not only an important trend, but also 
new areas of personal and public responsibility that entail 
both a social obligation and opportunity. 

The twelve chapters show a careful choice so as to afford 
a thoroughgoing overview of the social work field. At the 
same time, they give useful insight into particular prob- 
lems with which every community must intelligently grap- 
ple. One is impressed by the logical sequence of the subjects 
discussed. It begins with an unusually succinct account of 
social work growing to take its place in modern society. 
Attention is centered first on contemporary public welfare 
and social security, then on the services that private social 
agencies provide. Its middle and major portion deals with 
family social work, welfare services for children, school 
social work, psychiatric and medical problems, the correc- 
tional services, and the social group work approach. The 
concluding chapters, “Community Organization for Social 
Welfare” and “The Profession of Social Work,” appear 
exceptionally well organized. The book widens and deepens 
one’s understanding and feeling of this service field; and 
it motivates the desire to acquire more competent profes- 
sional skill so as to serve persons with special needs in an 
abler manner. 

Case illustrations are appropriately used and carefully 
interpreted. Source materials are drawn upon generously, 
and each chapter ends with a selected bibliography, includ- 
ing recent books and current articles. There is a complete 
index. The materials that the writer chooses for inclusion 
increase the reader’s knowledge of social welfare facts, en- 
courages modified attitudes, and affords a useful acquaint- 
ance with various agency settings that have been organized 
socially to assure necessary welfare. It cannot be said that 
this book satisfies completely in all respects, but it does so 
well with so much that it stands out pre-eminently when 
considered along with other books pertaining to similar 
subjects and problems. A book like this holds a key position 
in the effort we make to move social work in the United 
States ahead substantially. 


Baton Rouge, La. HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 


The Nature of Delinquency and Its Control 


Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society. By 
Martin H. Neumeyer. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 335. $3.75. 


I have read with pleasure and profit Juvenile Delinquency 
in Modern Society. This book obviously is intended for an 
undergraduate text, for it contains the teaching aid of 
questions, research topics, and bibliographies designed to 
aid students in extending the inquiries into special phases 
of the subject. It is a study of juvenile delinquency in con- 
temporary American society, chiefly from the viewpoint of 
modern social science, indicating the major basic factors 
and conditions (causes) and describing effective agencies 
and methods of delinquency control. ; 

Considerable attention is given to delinquency trends in 
contemporary society, the broad outlines of which are in- 
dicated in Part I, followed by more detailed studies in sub- 
sequent chapters. The chief emphasis in this book is on the 
understanding of the conditioning factors of delinquency. 
The author attempts to show that although the under- 
lying causes are complex and difficult to ascertain, the facts 
clearly indicate that causation is multiple rather than 
single. Delinquent behavior arises out of the matrix of en- 
vironmental factors, the conditions of personality, and the 
sequence of experiences and influences that play a part in 
the child’s development. It is the product of a dynamic 
social process, involving personal and social disorganiza- 
tion, and the impact of delinquency traditions. 

Part I is devoted to a consideration of juvenile delin- 
quency as a social problem, its extent and distribution, and 
the trends during the depression and war years. Particular 
attention is given to the background of social problems, the 


changing attitudes toward delinquency, the meaning of 
juvenile delinquency, numerical data regarding the volume 
of delinquency, the composition of the delinquent popula- 
tion, ecological distributions, effects of economic trends, 
the war, and postwar conditions, and the difficulties in 
measuring the volume and trends of delinquency. 

Part II of the book gives a framework of analysis de- 
signed to assist students in systematically orienting their 
thinking with reference to the multifarious aspects of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The sequence of items in- 
dicates likewise the historical development of research in 
the field. 

Part III is concerned with delinquency control which the 
author points out involves (1) an adequate diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and correctional program and (2) effective agencies 
and methods of prevention. Treatment and prevention are 
interrelated, for good treatment has preventive effects. The 
author points out, however, that the two processes are not 
synonymous and should be dealt with separately. 

According to the author the chief objective of treatment 
is rehabilitation, which may be a simple or complex process, 
depending on the degree of complexity of the factors in- 
volved. The aim is to restore the delinquent to normal living 
and to develop his personality so that he may function use- 
fully in a society that is conducive to this end. 

The preventive process includes various types of social 


- action and community services and the organization of 


agencies and institutions into a co-ordinated and co-opera- 
tive enterprise in order to make a united attack upon the 
problem. 


Tulsa, Okla. Roy W. SMITH 


Practical Guide in Marriage Counseling 


Marriage and Family Relationships (Revised). 
By Robert Geib Foster. New York City: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Pp. 316. $2.75. 


At its first publication in 1944 this volume was taken 
promptly into the growing family of useful and authorita- 
tive marriage guidance literature where, during its 6 years’ 
life, it has gained in stature with familiarity. The author’s 
years of experience as researcher, teacher, counselor and 
parent dictated most of the text, the remainder coming 
from other reliable sources. 

In 1944, Dr. Foster was directing the Family Life De- 
partment at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. Now he 
heads up marriage and family-life projects, teaching, and 
demonstrations at the University of Kansas and the Men- 
ninger Foundation. Sociologists and marriage counselors 
rate his book a useful tool either as a text for discussion 
groups and classes or as recommended reading for individ- 
uals who wish to avoid marital difficulties or already have 
met them. But its value is not restricted to those limited 
classifications, for the facts and—even more important— 
the philosophy pervading the work make it interesting and 
helpful to the clergy, social workers, purposeful parents, 
and numerous others having direct or collateral contacts 
with marital problems. Despite its comprehensiveness it 
still is balanced. 

During the writing and publication of the original edi- 
tion the author was facing World War II conditions, and 
his major hope was to aid in the guidance of young people 
caught in the social and economic maelstrom of that period. 
As he noted, “Husbands are leaving for military duty al- 
most immediately after the ceremony, and their wives who 
must remain at home are in many cases gainfully employed 
and living with their own or their husbands’ families. Mar- 
riage is being carried on largely by correspondence and 
under conditions of greater stress and strain than usual.” 

The revised 1950 edition was intended to deal with condi- 
tions, problems, and circumstances of a new postwar era. 
In fact, the manuscript must have been sent to the publish- 
ers before the Korean situation developed and the world 
became more of an armed camp than ever. Hence it is well 
that most of the original flavor has been kept and that the 
volume is still dedicated to aiding mankind, particularly 
the younger generation, toward making a wise choice be- 
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tween Love and Hate—a “Love that leads to constructive 
acts and accomplishments” or a “Hate leading to self- and 
world-destruction.” 

Don’t get the idea, though, that Foster writes esoterica. 
He doesn’t. His text and its illustrative case material are 
decidedly practical. He is, however, more the mental hy- 
gienist than the social hygienist; more the expositor of 
individual reactions to other individuals than the sociologist. 
Thus you will find three of the four “parts” into which his 
book is divided dealing largely with the personal while the 
fourth sector presents an up-to-the minute review of “The 
Family and Democratic Society.” Teachers and others using 
texts for youth and adult education can locate exceptionally 
good references, questions and exercises, and source mate- 
rial suggestions in the appendix. Whether you use Doctor 
Foster’s “premarital contrast interview blank” profession- 
ally or not, you will find it a stimulating and provocative 
diagnostic medium. 

In closing, may we repeat here a few still-pertinent lines 
from our 1944 review: “Unlike some marriage guidance 
tomes, this work does not overemphasize the place of sex 
in marital happiness. In fact it devotes but a single chapter 
exclusively to this factor. Foster realizes that sex activity 
is not the be-all and end-all of marriage but merely one of 
the many vital factors entering into the success or failure 
of the relationship. He does not elaborate ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam on sexual practices and adjustments but in his 
chapter, “Sex as a Factor in the Family Life,” he deals 
with those problems simply and adequately enough for 
general guidance. For more specific reading and study, he 
provides a comprehensive list of books and articles. 


Washington, D. C. Ray H. EVERETT 


Correctional Treatment of Youthful 
Offenders in New York 


Youth Within Walls. By Bertram M. Beck. New 
York: Community Service Society, 1950. Pp. 70. 
Fifty cents. 


Youth Within Walls is the report of a study of the cor- 
rectional treatment of 16- to 21-year-old offenders in New 
York State’s institutions, with recommendations for future 
developments and improvements. It is the latest in a series 
of trenchant pamphlets published by the Community Service 
Society of New York City, the largest family welfare agency 
in the country, in support of the Youth Correction Author- 
ity Plan, promulgated by the American Law Institute in 
1940, and the application of its basic principles in New 
York State. In the preparation of the report Bertram Beck, 
the author, not only made a careful study of New York’s 
institutions but also on-the-spot studies in each of the five 
states that have adopted various modifications of the ori- 
ginal plan. 

Few reports have ever created more under-the-surface 
pressure in New York than this one did. Vigorous efforts 
by the State correctional authorities to prevent its publica- 
tion resulted only in a toning down into more diplomatic 
language of references to the custody-minded leadership of 
the State Department of Correction. Since its publication 
it has been attacked violently by unprogressive members 
of the Department as promoting “theoretical and fantastic 
ideas.” It has been criticized more temperately by some of 
the most respected and most progressive men in the De- 
partment who say that it contains inaccuracies and wrong 
interpretations. 

In my opinion, the excoriations of the former group are 
unsound and unworthy of the State that launched a new 
era in penology by the opening of Elmira Reformatory in 
1876. While the criticisms of the latter group cannot be 
disregarded in view of their source, they seem to me more 
vigorous than the facts justify. As one who has made many 
surveys. I think it would be little short of a miracle if the 
report did not contain some inaccurate statements, but I 
believe they are not errors of major importance and that 
they were made in good faith. There are also bound to be 
misinterpretations of things one sees and is told in the 
course of a survey, but some so-called misinterpretations 


are actually honest differences of opinion as to the validity 
or effectiveness of particular procedures. 

Although I do not have enough first-hand knowledge of 
the institutions with which it deals to weigh every factual 
item and recommendation with complete certainty, Youth 
Within Walls seems to me a sound report that could be 
eminently useful to New York State if the correctional offi- 
cials would face the issue squarely and start correcting 
the undeniable weaknesses which it reveals. The blunt truth 
is that the inadequacies of New York’s present program 
for youthful offenders stem directly from the emphasis 
which the Department of Correction places on custody to a 
degree not found in the best correctional systems of the coun- 
try. The superintendent of Elmira Reformatory reflected the 
Department’s fundamental philosophy when he publicly 
branded the sound and sensible recommendations of this re- 
port, particularly for the establishment of forestry and other 
work camps of the types that have proved so successful in 
California and Wisconsin, as “hare-brained, coddling ideas.” 

Among the chief weaknesses of New York’s program for 
youthful offenders is the lack of sufficient medium and min- 
imum security facilities. The Reception Center, located at 
Elmira Reformatory but not under its administration, is 
doing an excellent job under the direction of Dr. Glenn 
Kendall, but it has been severely handicapped ever since 
its establishment in 1945 by the lack of varied outlets for 
its youthful offenders when the period of orientation, test- 
ing, and study is ended. 

About 75 percent of the 1,200 youths who go through the 
Reception Center each year are assigned to Elmira Re- 
formatory or the State Vocational Institution at Coxsackie. 
Elmira is a large, walled institution which has an excel- 
lent educational program but is in essence a junior prison. 
Coxsackie is an 800-man institution, unwalled but classed 
as “close custody.” It is headed by a capable, progressive 
superintendent, Donald Scarborough, who has to struggle 
with one of the most heterogeneous populations to be found 
in any American institution. About 36 percent of the Re- 
ception Center graduates go there. Another 18 percent go 
to a state prison. Of these the lucky ones, about 60 a year, 
go to the unwalled prison at Wallkill, one of the finest cor- 
rectional institutions in the country and headed by one of 
the nation’s outstanding wardens, Walter M. Wallack. 

The report is, generally speaking, commendatory of the 
Reception Center, but criticizes what it considers insufficient 
use of psychiatry, psychology, and casework techniques in 
the Center’s diagnostic process. It is similarly critical of 
lack of proper emphasis on these techniques in the institu- 
tions to which the youthful offenders are sent. The position 
is taken that education is overemphasized, but what this 
appears actually to mean is that there is not a proper bal- 
ance of education and the diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices. The report commends the institutional Guidance 
Service Units, the function of which is to see that the insti- 
tution’s program fits the prisoner for parole, but says that 
these units in the two reformatories do little that could 
properly be called casework. 

Youth Within Walls is full of specific recommendations, 
outlined in the concluding five pages. Among the major 
ones are that a Youth Division be established in the De- 
partment of Correction; that flexible releasing procedures 
of the type contemplated in the youth correction authority 
plan be adopted; that eight forestry and other work camps 
for 70-80 youths each be set up, but not necessarily all at 
once; that a psychiatric treatment center, with a capacity 
of 480, be established; that Coxsackie be a 480-youth insti- 
tution stressing educational training; that Elmira be oper- 
ated for not more than 600 youths presenting the greatest 
security risk, and that educational facilities there be sup- 
plemented by one or two productive industries; that new 
accents in program bring about a relaxation of repressive 
custodial measures and proper emphasis on rehabilitation; 
that an effective program of casework, psychotherapy and 
social treatment be developed in all Youth Division facili- 
ties; that personnel be expanded and improved by provid- 
ing higher qualifications and salaries; that the development 
of the new nt seth be gradual and on the basis of thorough 


research and careful planning. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


AusTIN H. MacCorMIcK 
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A Comparative Study of Penology 


Penal Reform. By Max Grunhut. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1948. Pp. 486. $9.00. 


This comparative study of correctional practices in Eu- 
rope and America discusses the efforts—humanitarian, 
educative, administrative—which have affected the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. It is the masterpiece of a 
scholar associated with a “band of resolute reformers” who 
inaugurated a decade of bold experiments in German pris- 
ons, spent years examining the observations of the past, 
and studied English penal policy and American crimino- 
logical literature. This threefold experience is the founda- 
tion of a book that will enhance the library of any 
university or practicing criminologist. 

Almost one-fourth of the book discusses historical expe- 
rience from houses of correction to new social and legal 
aspects of punishment. In a concluding statement to this 
segment of the book the author says in part, “Penal reform 
will have its expectations fulfilled only when it can rely on 
personal reformative efforts, differentiation of treatment, 
and the support of an enlightened public conscience.” 

In the following chapters, discussing institutional and 
noninstitutional problems, the author builds a sound case 
for co-ordination of services in the spirit of teamworkers 
sharing in the responsibility for decisions which are vital 
for the prisoner’s destiny. 

Particularly interesting was the chapter on noninstitu- 
tional care—probation and parole—where individualized 
treatment of the offender can be developed. Here again the 
author emphasizes the need for education of the general 
public if post prison treatment is to be successful. The 
function of the prisoners’ aid societies is discussed with 
real insight and appreciation. 

This volume is a must on the reading list of students of 
penal reform. 


Chicago, EUGENE S. ZEMANS 


NCSW Proceedings 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1950 and Social Work 
in the Current Scene, 1950. Official proceedings 
and selected papers, 77th annual meeting, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 1950. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pps. 345 and 389. Each volume $4.75. 

These volumes present a selection from the addresses 
and discussions which took place at the more than 350 reg- 
ularly scheduled meetings of this colossal Atlantic City 
social work forum which occurred, incidentally, during the 
relatively peaceful days 2 months before American troops 
landed in Korea. More than 5,600 persons assembled for 
the Conference, whose theme was “Opportunity, Security, 
Responsibility: Democracy’s Objectives.” 

The first volume, The Social Welfare Forum, contains all 
the papers presented at the General Sessions, five papers 
from the section meetings, and a 125-page running sum- 
mary of the Conference sessions, including those of the 
associate groups. This summary by Marion Robinson is a 
masterful job. One can skim through it easily and quickly, 
if one wishes to, and find the high points brought out in 
many of the best papers and discussions. ; 

The second volume, Social Work in the Current Scene, 
presents 34 selected papers from the section meetings. 
Among these are only two from the delinquency section, 
but both are excellent contributions. Charles W. Leonard’s 
“The Relationship of the Correctional Institution to Com- 
munity Agencies” will particularly please institution work- 
ers. Mr. Leonard appeals for close co-operation between 
the correctional institution and the community agency. He 
feels strongly that while the institution is treating the de- 
linquent individual the community agency should be seek- 
ing to correct the environment or domestic situation to 
which the delinquent will return. Mr. Leonard is superin- 


tendent of the Illinois State Training School for Boys at 
St. Charles. 

Harris B. Peck’s “Resistance in Delinquency” may prove 
disturbing but, it is hoped, stimulating to workers in agen- 
cies which frequently turn down tough cases of child delin- 
quency as “not suited to treatment.” Dr. Peck is as much 
concerned about the resistance of the worker as about that 
of the client. He argues that workers should meet the needs 
of such cases through getting rid of “our resistance against 
extending ourselves beyond the habitual patterns, the tradi- . 
tional confines of our agency structure.” Particularly he 
wants workers “to move from the formal confines of the 
court or traditional casework agency to the community cen- 
ter, playground, hospital clinic, vocational agency.” 

It seems regrettable that only these two papers in this 
pair of volumes deal specifically with delinquency. Also, 
though both are applicable generally to the adult delin- 
quent, the orientation is definitely toward the juvenile. It 
is high time that the treatment of the adult offender was 
fully accepted as lying within the field of social welfare! 


Washington, D. C. HENRY COE LANPHER 


Juvenile Court Law in the 48 States 


Law of Juvenile Delinquency. By Frederick B. 
Sussman. New York: Oceana Publications. Pp. 96. 
$1.00 Paper, $2.00 Cloth. 


This is a pocket-sized booklet descriptive of the law of ju- 
venile delinquency in the 48 states. The author gives a con- 
densed outline of the origin and purpose of juvenile courts, 
the definition of a delinquent, the qualifications and selec- 
tion of the juvenile court judge, the jurisdiction of the 
court, the nature of the proceedings, the detention of chil- 
dren (with emphasis on the still-prevailing use of jail de- 
tention of children), the disposition of cases, and the 
limitations placed upon the use of juvenile court records 
by statute. 

The text covers only 53 pages, and 4 of these are devoted 
to charts. In an appendix, the provisions of the law of the 
48 states are set out briefly, so far as they relate to the 
nature of the jurisdiction of the courts and the age of the 
delinquents coming before the courts. The “Standard Juve- 
nile Court Act,” amended in 1949, is included in an appendix. 

The rights and duties of guardians under the various 
state statutes are not outlined. Omitted, too, is a discussion 
of the part played by the state in initiating and carrying 
on such proceedings. But a surprising number of topics 
are given consideration. The book can be read easily in 20 
minutes. A careful rereading will be found profitable, for 
the author has put meaning into every parapgraph. 

The value of this little book would be enhanced, and the 
field of readers to whom it should appeal broadened, by 
omitting some of the quotations from the NPPA and the 
“Standard Juvenile Court Act” (together they are quoted 
21 times in the text) and by including, instead, more quota- 
tions of the law from cases which have reached the supreme 
courts throughout the 48 states. These current interpreta- 
tions of juvenile court legislation are always helpful to 
persons active in the field of juvenile delinquency. Actually, 
the text is supported only by five citations. 

Written in nontechnical language, this volume is one of 
a series of legal almanacs presented by the publishers with 
the purpose of acquainting the lay reader with the general 
principles underlying the branch of the law summarized. 
It does not purport to be a textbook. Keeping this in mind, 
it can be said that Mr. Sussman does achieve the purpose 
for which the book has been prepared. 


Chicago, Ill. RALPH J. RILEY 


Preparing the Prisoner for Release 


Pre-Freedom Regime. By Alfredo J. Molinario. 
(U. I.) Buenos Aires, 1950. National General Di- 
rection of Penal Institutes. Pp. 60. 
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In English translation this is a report on prerelease phi- 
losophy and practice submitted to the 12th International Pe- 
nal and Penitentiary Congress (The Hague 1950). In Part 
I the author briefly sketches the history of penologists’ con- 
cern over the treatment of prisoners about to be returned 
to community life and clearly defines the principles involved. 
As many American prison administrators know, the prob- 
lem derives from the conclusion that a prisoner’s return 
to normal community life, if it is to be “definitive and 
fruitful,” must not be abrupt but planned and gradual, 
implying a transition wherein the prisoner is given an op- 
portunity to acquire personal responsibility and aptitudes 
necessary to successful social living and to demonstrate in 
a relatively relaxed situation to what extent he has achieved 
moral recovery. This conclusion stems from the observa- 
tion, in prisoners about to be released, of such familiar 
phenomena as anxiety symptoms caused by the imminence 
of freedom, automatism caused by the inevitably detailed 
nature of prison discipline, and attitudes of indifference 
toward their own destinies. 

Part II describes the experimental prerelease unit 
(“softer discipline treatment’) which has been operating 
in Wing 7 of the National Penitentiary of Buenos Aires 
since October 1947. Amply illustrated with photographs, 
this portion of the report gives the reader a fairly compre- 
hensive—albeit not particularly detailed—view of what is 
being done about “prefreedom” in this particular institu- 
tion. In comparison with what is going on in at least the 
more progressive institutions in this country the Argentina 
experiment is not very impressive. The statistical conclu- 
sions based upon the cases of only 55 prisoners who have 
gone through the unit in the past 3 years is even less con- 
vincing. 

Nevertheless, the report is well worth reading for both 
prison administrators and students of penology because of 
its historical perspective of the problem, its authoritative 
arguments supporting the need for specialized prerelease 
treatment of prisoners, and the interesting description of 
the operation of a prerelease unit in one of Argentina’s 
major penal institutions. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Mark §S. RICHMOND 


Therapy With Groups 


Introduction to Group-Analytic Psychotherapy: 
Studies in the Social Integration of Individuals and 
Groups. By 8. H. Foulkes. London: William Heine- 
man Medical Books, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 181. $4.50. 


Dr. Foulkes, one of the outstanding exponents of group 
psychotherapy in Great Britain, presents in this book some 
of his interesting and stimulating concepts and experiences. 

He begins with an explanation of his approach to under- 
standing the individual as a whole in his total setting, based 
on the use of psychoanalytic thinking plus recognition of 
importance of social influences in development of person- 
ality. From this he moves logically to a discussion of groups 
and the development of his “Northfield Experiment,” his 
initiation of the group approach in working with patients 
of this hospital, and the resulting influence on individual 
and total hospital morale. 

The author makes some scattered comments about groups 
and therapists: “The group’s emphasis is more on the pres- 
ent than on the past, it is more progressively oriented than 
retrogressively. . . . It can therefore express its problems 
sufficiently within the acceptable boundaries. Where this is 
not sufficient for any one individual, it is a sign that deeper, 
earlier regressive levels are too active. This significantly 
coincides clinically with the need for individual interview, 
where these manifestitations of regression can be worked 
through.” He says of the group-analytic situation that “it 
must not ever be standardized, because it is not ever water- 
tight apart from the setting surrounding it, of which it 
forms a part.” For group sessions, he feels that there 
should be a minimum of 5 persons, that 10 or 12 can be 
worked with, but prefers 7 or 8. He describes in some de- 
tail seating arrangements. Dr. Foulkes prefers a “favorable 
mixture” of personality syndromes and problems in the 
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composition of his groups: “the greater the span, the 
higher the therapeutic potential.’”’ However, he makes clear 
that (1) the scatter of the group, in view of its small size, 
should not be too great, and (2) no individual or definite 
minority should be separated from the rest in any one or 
more factors of incisive import because this tends to 
isolate him. The number of sessions is determined by the 
condition of the patients. The length is generally 1% 
hours and the atmosphere informal. 

Dr. Foulkes presents a complete recording of a first 
analytic-group session. This is quite helpful and rarely 
found in group therapy literature. Following this is a sum- 
mary of individuals from another of his. groups which 
shows history and improvement in symptoms, but is of little 
value in understanding group therapy and the process 
involved. More valuable is the following part on “Group- 
Analysis in Operation” which helps us to see how indi- 
viduals used and benefited from the group experience and 
how the group could be used to determine who could 
benefit from any therapy. Descriptions about his work with 
activity and ward groups in the hospital are comparable 
to the traditional role of the social group worker, but 
make clearer the therapeutic implications of this appreach; 

Considerable thinking is devoted to the role of the worker 
(“conductor”) of the group and to his qualifications and 
contributions. The last chapter compares some current con- 
cepts of group therapists with Dr. Foulkes’ and serves to 
illustrate the dynamic quality of his work. Of particular 
interest are his quotations from one of his unpublished 
papers (pp. 164-168) which describes extremely well his 
philosophy and concepts. 

Dr. Foulkes has amply demonstrated his creative appli- 
cation of therapeutic skill and understanding in working 
with groups. Parts of the book are written masterfully. 
Other parts lack cohesion and seem to skip from idea to 
idea. There is often a wealth of observation and sound 
thinking formulated in one short sentence which would 
have seemed more reasonable and meaningful if it had 
been accompanied by adequate explanation and illustration, 
in this way eliminating the possibility of being considered 
more enthusiastic than scientific. 

The application of this material to the field of correc- 
tional work is not difficult to see. Certainly there are com- 
mon problems which can be shared in groups; clients may 
need the support they get from identification with groups; 
and the group may be a helpful medium for determining 
who is not treatable by any means and who needs more 
intensive treatment. Social group workers already have 
had considerable successful experience in this country in 
therapeutic work with groups, a limited amount of this in 
correctional settings. Creative writing of this kind may 
provide the stimulation for adapting concepts and methods 
to this field. 


Cleveland, Ohio RAYMOND FISHER 


Of Special Interest to Chaplains 


Pastoral Counseling. By Seward Hiltner. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 250. 
$3.00. 


Pastoral Counseling is written primarily for the minister 
of religion and religious workers. Any person interested 
in the area of human relations will find many aspects of 
the book pertinent to their work. Anyone interested in 
counseling will find some degree of value in this book if for 
no reason other than the fact that all counselors share 
many things in common. This will be true even though 
much of the material is foreign to those engaged in coun- 
seling other than pastoral counseling. 

The first section is a discussion of the principles of pas- 
toral counseling. Basic assumptions which would apply to 
any counseling situation are set forth. In the first chap- 
ter the aims and assumptions of counseling are presented. 
It is suggested that counseling is a means of helping people 
to help themselves. Several pitfalls are suggested as to the 
manner in which a counselor might block a person from 
achieving that aim. A brief but pointed discussion follows 
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as to what is assumed to take place in interpersonal rela- 
tions. From the discussion on the approach and method of 
the counselor, one may gain a valuable understanding of 
specific points to follow in his relations with the person 
being counseled. 

In chapter three the author discusses psychological dy- 
namics. Here he suggests the numerous ways in which we 
may arrive at a deeper knowledge of the meaning of the 
counselee’s problem. 

Several types of counseling are discussed in chapter four. 
Brief counseling and extended counseling are suggested 
as the main types of counseling. The first is the type that 
the minister is called upon to do, and would be the type 
that most any person just beginning counseling would be 
most likely to use. 

In chapter five pastoral counseling is distinguished from 
other types of counseling. The beginning of the chapter 
sets forth the premise that all counseling seeks to develop 
the creative expression of the individual. This chapter 
gives a brief discussion of the various schools of therapy 
and their goals. Such a discussion could be most helpful in 
getting insight into the aims of the various schools of 
therapy. 

The second section of the book could be worthwhile in 
assisting the person to realize that his total job presents 
innumerable counseling opportunities. It suggests that 
most any person might use his job as a means of helping 
people recognize a need for counseling. Chapter eight is 
particularly important to any counselor. It gives the steps 
and a number of ideas as to the manner in which a person 
— be brought to an awareness of their need for coun- 
seling. 

Only chapter ten in section three will be of any real im- 
portance to the person doing other than pastoral counsel- 
ing. The discussion in this chapter centers around the idea 
of the person receiving training to qualify for counseling. 
He not only presents the various channels for training, but 
he goes so far as to discuss the matter of the counselor 
undergoing therapy. This is presented as a means of clear- 
ing up our blind spots so we will be more able to see the 
blind spots of others. 

Chapter nine discusses the use of the Bible, prayer and 
the Sacraments in the counseling process. It may be of 
significance to the counselor other than the minister. He 
may find this chapter most helpful in showing the manner 
in which external objects may be of use in the counseling 
relation. 

Extensive notes to the ten chapters are presented in the 
latter part of the book. These can be most helpful in get- 
ting an acquaintance to leading books in the psychiatric 
field and some degree of knowledge regarding the more 
important theories of psychological thought. This book can 
be of considerable help to the person just beginning and 
interested in this field of study. 


Petersburg, Va. MAcK POWELL 


Women in Crime 


The Criminality of Women. By Otto Pollak, 
1950. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. Pp. 180. $3.50. 


This study was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. 
Thorsten Sellin. Dr. J. P. Shalloo of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Ernest W. Burgess of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago gave guidance in some of the exploratory 
aspects of the problem. Briefly stated, the conclusion is that 
the volume of criminality in women has been underesti- 
mated. The age-old belief that women commit fewer crimes 
than men is denied. Since statistical findings have shown 
less than 10 percent women offenders as compared with 
men, the author’s explanation is twofold: first, the crimes 
of women are often unreported, or undetected, and the 
woman has a flait for deceit and elusiveness; second, the 
police and courts are reluctant to prosecute and punish. 

That the crimes of women remain underprosecuted the 
author illustrates by a study of criminal abortions and of 
thefts in department stores. Citing Taussig, whose book on 
abortion is considered a classic in this field, 700,000 abor- 
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tions are committed yearly in the United States, of which 
at least 30 percent are criminal. In New York State alone, 
on this ratio there would be 21,000 cases a year, but it is 
interesting to note in that state there are hardly any prose- 
cutions. 

Shoplifting in Philadelphia, according to the stores, 
shows an average of 5,151 thefts a year, but about 4.6 per- 
cent of convictions. Figures are given for Paris and Ger- 
many and England. 

The author turns then to a discussion of the biological 
and social factors which make it easier for women to con- 
ceal or to mask their misdeeds. 

All this is important. The law and the woman has been 
a neglected territory. Without disputing the facts of this 
book, we doubt the interpretation. Contrary facts are not 
cited. That discrimination against women exists both in 
civil and penal law can be shown, not only in several states, 
but in over-all criminal statistics. 

In Massachusetts the penalty for petty larceny for women, 
if sentenced to the reformatory, is for 5 years. So, for co- 
habitation, the woman gets 5 years, the man a short jail 
sentence, if any. 

Unreported or undetected crime exists, too, on a large 
scale for men, as the author suggests in passing. While this 
study throws light on the problem, the fact remains that 
women actually commit fewer crimes and of less violence 
than men, and when caught are often given heavier penalties. 


Framingham, Mass. MIRIAM VAN WATERS 


One of the Best in a Long Series 


Federal Prisons, 1950. A Review of the Work of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 
for the year ended June 30, 1950.* Pp. 92. 


This annual report of the director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, Mr. James V. Bennett, to the Attorney General is one 
of the best in a long series of good annual reports. It is a 
concise and lucid presentation of the work of the world’s 
largest prison system, which now cares for nearly 18,000 
prisoners in the 26 diversified institutions operated by the 
Bureau and the two Public Health Service hospitals used 
for federal prisoners. 

The report is interesting, informative, and readable and 
its format is excellent. Following the general plan of other 
recent Bureau reports, there is a nice balance between sta- 
tistical data and narrative presentation and there is skillfull 
use of illustrative charts as well as well-placed center and 
marginal headings. These technical and mechanical devices 
are important, but even more important is the fact that the 
report has a calm, dispassionate, professional approach to 
the areas discussed. 

In these days of beating the drums in the “war on crime” 
it is refreshing to note that the Bureau continues to assess 
its facts in a scientific manner and that its statistical inter- 
pretations are reasonable and sound. Court commitments 
of federal prisoners increased by 7.9 percent over the pre- 
vious year, and the average daily population of federal in- 
stitutions increased 1.8 percent. Quite correctly, this is not 
interpreted as an increase in crime. Similarly, with respect 


to juvenile offenders disposed of by the courts, the report 
comments: 


“The trend downward which had continued since 
1946 in numbers of juvenile cases disposed of by fed- 
eral courts was halted. There were 187 more disposi- 
tions this year than last, 1,999 as compared with 1,812. 
We feel encouraged, however, that although more juve- 
niles came before federal courts, the judges sent a 
smaller proportion to institutions and diverted a greater 
proportion to state authorities. We believe that the 
slight increase in juvenile cases reflects merely the in- 
crease of this age group in the general population 
rather than an increased rate of delinquency.” 


This kind of candid reporting is encouraging at a time 
when many otherwise responsible persons would use such 
data as a springboard for a discussion of “the increase in 
juvenile delinquency.” Even the increase in narcotic-drug 
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commitments in the total committed population from 1,503 
to 2,029—up 35 percent over the previous year—is reported 
as a fact and not as a basis for excursions into the cur- 
rently popular “narcotic evil.” Narcotic addiction is a prob- 
lem, and it may be an increasing one, but we do not know 
that it is, and the restraint with which this report treats 
the increase in commitments for this cause is commendable. 

The report is divided into numerous sections: Population 
Trends, Juvenile Offenders, Classification and Treatment, 
Correctional Education, Employment, Medical Service, Gen- 
eral Administration, and Jail Inspection. All of these topics 
are competently handled, and one gets a clear, factual, and 
realistic account of the Bureau’s present status. The federal 
correctional system has displayed considerable leadership 
in the field, and the various aspects of its progressive pro- 
gram deserve more widespread recognition. 

The section dealing with jail inspection is especially in- 
teresting. The Bureau, except in New York City, does not 
maintain detention facilities, but relies upon a per diem ar- 
rangement with local jails when detention of federal pris- 
oners is required. Only about one-fourth of the Nation’s 
jails (excluding police lockups) are used by the Bureau— 
451 jails are on the “approved list,” and another 365 are 
authorized for emergency use. It is something of a paradox 
that those charged with federal crimes, awaiting trial or 
disposition, may be held only in a select one-fourth of our 
jails, while the local communities—mainly counties—utilize 
as well the unacceptable three-fourths of the jails for other 
offenders. 

The Bureau’s inspection service has been under attack 
by the National Sheriff’s Association on the grounds that 
its evaluations are unrealistic and that small jails cannot 
provide employment, religious, educational, or recreational 
opportunities. In this connection, the report states: 


“We have continued to review our standards with 
this argument in mind. Since we believe, however, that 
idleness is perhaps the most fundamental evil of the 
jail system, we feel that we would be derelict in our 
duty if we failed to insist upon the importance of pro- 
viding constructive activities for individuals confined. 
We have, of course, always favored the substitution of 
larger regional institutions for small local jails. But 
since we realize that most jails presently in use are 
likely to continue to operate for many years to come, 
we plan to direct more of our attention in the future 
to showing how, through full utilization of community 
resources, constructive activities of many types can 
be provided in even the smallest local institutions.” 


This is a forthright opinion in an area in which it would 
be easy to yield to pressure. 

Altogether, the report is a courageous one and it does 
not leave the implication that the Bureau is content and 
complacent with the present state of affairs. The vexing 
problem of rehabilitating offenders in an institutional set- 
ting has not been solved anywhere. But this report indi- 
cates that the staff members of the Bureau are trying to 
make improvements in every area. Their efforts to push 
forward deserve sturdy support. 


Chicago, Iil. FRANK T. FLYNN 


* This review is also appearing in the September issue of the Social 
Service Review. 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons 


Counselling the Handicapped in the Rehabilita- 
tion Process. By Kenneth W. Hamilton. Columbus: 
The Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


There is worthwhile reading in this book for the person 
who works with the offender. The philosophy expressed 
stresses overcoming psychosocial, in addition to functional, 
handicaps imposed by disability. Professor Hamilton as- 
sumes the process of rehabilitation is an individualized, 
democratic effort to make available as soon as possible to 
handicapped persons the services and devices which will 
help them to retain or regain full group acceptance. This 


view can be applied readily to persons who become exposed 


to the correction process. Meaningful job experience is a 
means to this end for both groups of people. Yet, the reader 
is made aware of the limitations which attend any plan of 
rehabilitation because until very recently we lacked an 
affirmative attitude toward handicapped persons. 

The opening chapters explore basic concepts in terms of 
goals rather than services. Many times attitudes are major 
factors in the attainment of approved goals—attitudes held 
by the counseled and the community. The whole process is 
complicated by a lack of validation. Early sponsorship 
should support research along with carefully slanted public 
relations programs. These chapters contain material worthy 
of scanning by correctional institution personnel who wish 
to promote more realistic planning preparatory to parole. 
Releasing authorities, after reading these chapters, will 
be better acquainted with the attitudes possible on the part 
of people who are about to re-enter normal channels of 
human activity. 

Chapter seven discusses the scope of community organi- 
zation in behalf of persons who are unable to live ade- 
quately. Its value to probation and parole personnel is 
obvious. 

The author shows his intimate knowledge of the offender 
when he observes that for the marginal person, a physical 
deviation can spell the difference between success and fail- 
ure. This holds true before, during, and after custody of 
these individuals. 

The terminology is well known to readers of correction 
literature and the unpretentious illustrations make for 
easier reading than one would expect from a volume de- 
voted to this topic. Professor Hamilton has approached his 
interest philosophically although for those whose job is 
counseling the physically handicapped the book can serve as 
a text and handy reference volume. 

Professor Hamilton makes a contribution to the field of 
literature devoted to humane concern for humanity. Those 
interested, vocationally or avocationally, in delinquents, de- 
pendents, defectives, and deficients will realize that we have 
shared concepts and feelings; that common techniques can 
be employed to achieve goals in treating the whole person— 
all aided by the consent of the counseled. 


Trenton, N. J. VERNER V. HENRY 


Bibliography on Crime Causation 


Crime Causation: Selected Bibliography of Stud- 
ies in the United States, 1939-1949. Compiled by 
Otto Pollak. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1950. Pp. 53. 


The 708 references in this handy bibliography on crime 
causation, all of them publications of writers in the United 
States during the period 1939-1949, are drawn from the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Federal Pro- 
bation, Prison World, Probation and Focus, three journals 
of sociology, the yearbooks of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and from Psychological Abstracts, In- 
dex Medicus, and the Current Lists of Medical Literature. 

The bibliography is a valuable addition to Nathaniel 
Cantor’s selected bibliography on crime (1935-1940), Her- 
man K. Spector’s Bibliography on Criminology and Allied 
Subjects (1944), P. S. de Q. Cabot’s critical annotated 
bibliography on juvenile delinquency (1946), the Russell 
Sage Foundation’s bibliography No. 2 on probation (1948), 
Elizabeth Thomas’ College library resources checklist in 
criminology published by Oklahoma A. and M. College in 
1948, and the National Probation and Parole Association’s 
30-page Bookshelf for probation and parole officers and 
others interested in delinquency (1947). 

Dr. Pollak, assistant professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has rendered a helpful service to 
those interested in the field of crime causation. It is hoped 
that similar bibliographies will be compiled periodically in 
the years ahead, not only in the field of crime causation 
but in other areas of the prevention and control of delin- 
quency and crime as well. 


V. H. E. 
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Reports Received 


Authority—A Positive Approach (Annual Report). Cu- 
yahoga County Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 1950. Pp. 
37. The introductory statement, from which this annual 
report takes its title, is a brief but concise statement of the 
problem of casework in an authoritarian setting. The rest 
of the report is a very readable summary of the year’s work 
and includes the report of a study of family migration and 
social agency contacts. 

Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission (Annual Re- 
port). Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, Inc., 22 
Light Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 1950. Pp. 27. This annual 
report includes a statistical analysis of serious crime in 
Baltimore, the narcotic problem in that city, and reports 
on the Baltimore Youth Court and Maryland’s correctional 
system. 

Children’s Aid and Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children (Annual Report). Children’s Aid and S.P.C.C., 
330 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 32. In this 
annual report, an outstanding community chest agency in 
a large city reports to its community its problems and its 
program. 

Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1951. Pp. 
21. The number one school headache in this country—the 
lack of adequate schoolhouses—is covered in this report. 
A list of references for further reading also is given. The 
report was prepared by the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education. 

County of Monroe Children’s Court (Annual Report) 
Board of Supervisors, County of Monroe, Court House, 
Rochester, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 15. This report celebrates the 
fortieth anniversary of the Monroe County Children’s 
Court, the first to be established in New York State. 

Interpreting Mental Health Through Public Relations. 
Lynn Stratton, The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19.1950. Pp. 37. 
50 cents. The subtitle of this publication is “A Guide for 
State and Local Mental Hygiene Societies.” Among the 
chapters are Planning a Program of Interpretation, Pub- 
licity Media, the Public Relations Committee, the ABC’s of 
Public Relations, and suggested readings about public rela- 
tions and publicity. 

Missouri Probation and Parole System. Board of Proba- 
tion and Parole, P. O. Box 267, Jefferson City, Mo. 1951. 
Pp. 30. The letter of transmittal from the executive secre- 
tary of the Board states that this booklet represents a 
compendium of the state laws and policies relative to proba- 
tion and parole. It also contains sections on the organization 
of the central and district offices, provisions of the proba- 
tion and parole law, rules of parole, and the interstate com- 
pact. 

On Capital Punishment. Frank E. Hartung, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 1951. Pp. 38. In this study, the au- 
thor concludes that capital punishment is being discarded 
as a method for the control of crime and that the issues 
involved in its use indicate that it is ineffective as a means 
of exacting revenge and therefore ought to be discarded. 
Dr. Hartung supports these arguments by tracing the 
trends in the use of capital punishment, criminal homicide 
rates, and legal executions, and analyzing the arguments 
concerning the use of the death penalty. 

Probation and Parole in Florida (Annual Report).-Flor- 
ida Parole Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 1951. Pp. 12. The 
Florida Parole Commission was organized in October 1941. 
This is the tenth annual report. 


Probation Department (Annual Report). San Diego 
County Probation Department, 1165 Front Street, San 
Diego, Calif. 1950. Pp. 51. The year’s activities of a large 
department are recorded in this report. Included are re- 

orts on the Intake Division, the Girls’ Division, the Boys’ 
ivision, Psychological Division, the Adult Division, the 
Accounting and Records Division, the Detention Home and 
the Camp, charts and tables of cases, collections, and costs. 

Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 

tions Court (Annual Report). Juvenile Court, 208 Sussex 


Avenue, Newark, N. J. 1950. Pp. 26. A few case stories 
highlight the problems, successes, and need of a court op- 
erating in one of the most populous counties in the country. 

Programs of the Federal Government Affecting Children 
and Youth. Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Pp. 126. 55 cents. This publication brings together for the 
first time information on what agencies in the Federal 
Government do for children and youth. Prepared by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, with 
members from 10 major departments and agencies, this 
reference book tells the story of how federal programs de- 
veloped; gives brief summaries of what the agencies are 
doing for the health, welfare, education, recreation, em- 
ployment, protection, and housing of children and young 
people; and describes United States co-operation in pro- 
grams for children of other countries. 


Tempering Justice With Mercy (Annual Report). Adult 
Probation Department, Monroe County Court, Rochester, 
N. Y. 1950. Pp. 21.-This is the fiftieth annual report of 
this county probation department. 

Today’s Child in His Family and Community. The Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, State Office Bldg. No. 1, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 1950. Pp. 52. In November 1949 the 
California Youth Committee sponsored a workshop on 
problems of children and youth as part of California’s 
participation in the Midcentury Conference on Children 
and Youth. The workshop was devoted to four case study 
groups in health and welfare, education, group work and 
recreation, and juvenile justice. The addresses, findings, 
and recommendations are published in this monograph. 

Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. A reprint from the 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 64. No. 6. 1951. Pp. 19. This is 
a reprint of nine reviews of the recently published study 
by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck which appeared in the 
Harvard Law Review. The reviewers include Judge Morris 
Ploscowe, Professor Paul W. Tappan, Dr. Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, Professor C. Wesley Dupertuis, Dr. Robert H. 
Lindner, Justice Justine Wise Polier, Professor Henry W. 
Holmes, and Professor Edwin Bidwell Wilson. The Fore- 
word to the symposium is by Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
The fields represented include psychology, psychiatry, so- 
ciology, physical anthropology, statistics, and education. 

Youth Centers and Councils. The California Youth Au- 
thority, State Office Bldg. No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
1949. Pp. 32. To quote from this pamphlet, “a new pattern 
of youth activity has continued to make itself known in 
communities both large and small within the state.” At the 
close of the war, 200 youth centers were known to be in 
operation. Since then another 100 centers have been estab- 
lished. The experience of these youth centers and councils, 


their organizations, and programs is reported in this pub- 
lication. 


Books Received 


Advances in Understanding the Offender (1950 Year- 
book). New York: National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. Pp. 294. 


Alcoholism and Social Stability. By Robert Strauss and 
a D. Bacon. New Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1951. Pp. 
cents. 


The Board Members’ Manual. By Charlotte K. Demorest. 
New York: National Publicity Council, 1951. Pp. 28. $1.00. 


Correctional Employees Training Manual Number One. 
Sacramento: California Department of Corrections. Pp. 94. 


Crime in America. By Estes Kefauver. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1951. Pp. 174. $1.00. 

Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling. Edited by 
M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Levinson. $3.75. 

Education for Responsible Parenthood. Raleigh: Health 
Publications Institute, 1950. Pp. 80. 75 cents. 

An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency. By 
Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1951. Pp. 582. $6.00. 
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Penal Reform. By Max Grunhut. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 486. $9.00. 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage, and Family Living. By 
Judson T. and Mary G. Landis. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1950. Pp. 392. $3.00. 


Primer on Alcoholism. By Marty Mann. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc. Pp. 213. $2.00. 


Principles of General Psychopathology. By Siegfried 
ain 98% M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
315. $4.75. 


Principles of Juvenile Delinquency. By Clement S. Mi- 


=” Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 138. 
2.00. 


Probation and Parole. By David Dressler. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 228. $3.25. 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Edited by Ruth 
S. Eissler, et al. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1950. Pp. 408. $7.50. 

The Public Welfare Directory. Chicago: American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1950. Pp. 365. $5.00. 

San Quentin Story. By Clinton T. Duffy. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1950. Pp. 253. $2.75. 


Selection for Parole. By Floyd Ohlin. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1951. $2.00. 


Self-Incrimination. By Fred E. Inbau. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1950. Pp. 86. $2.50. 


Sex Education as Human Relations. By Lester A. Kirk- 


endall. New York: Inor Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. 
351. $4.50. 


Sea Offenses: Their Problem, Causes and Prevention. By 
Manfred S. Guttmacher, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1951. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


Sexual Deviations. By Louis S. London, M.D. and Frank 
ca" M.D. Washington: Linacre Press. Pp. 702. 
10.00. 


Social Disorganization. By Mabel A. Elliott and Francis 
- —— New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 748. 
4.50. 


Three Years of Follow-Up. By C. H. Growdon. Columbus: 
State Department of Welfare. Pp. 20. 


You Can Stop Drinking. By Harold Sherman. New York: 
Creative Age Press. $2.49. 


Your Child’s Mind and Body. By Flanders Dunbar, M.D. 
New York: Random House. Pp. 324. $2.95. 
Youth Within Walls. By Bertram M. Beck. New York: 


Community Service Society of New York, 1950. Pp. 70. 
50 cents. 


News From the Field 


Prisoner Toy Repair Shop 
Resembles Christmas Scene 


The toy repair shop at the California State Prison at 
Represa has resembled a Christmas scene during the sum- 
mer months as 15 inmate workers repaired broken, bent, 
and battered scooters, bicycles, coaster wagons, and dolls 
and games supplied by the Sacramento chapter of the Ro- 
tary Club. 

Inaugurated in November last year to repair toys for 
needy children, the shop is established as a permanent vo- 
cational class. The Rotary Club supplies the toys and the 
materials for repairing them and distributes the finished 
products. The Club operates two toy lending libraries in 
Sacramento. Children may take out any desired toy and 
upon its return in good condition may be issued another 
one. 

Many of the variety of skills required to turn out top- 
notch repair jobs on toys have been developed by inmate 
workers as a result of a combination of audio and visual 
aids obtained. 


New York City’s PAL 
Operates 75 Playstreets 


The Police Athletic League of New York City began op- 
eration of 75 playstreets and playgrounds in July for city 
youngsters who could not leave the city’s streets during 
the hot months. The play areas are located in crowded sec- 
tions of the city where existing recreation facilities are 
not adequate to meet the needs of the child population. 

PAL’s program of playstreets and playgrounds is de- 
signed to alleviate idleness and misdirected play, says its 
president, Deputy Police Commissioner James B. Nolan. 
Youngsters, he adds, find the fun and activity they seek in 
safe quarters and under proper supervision. 

Among the available activities, under qualified recreation 
leaders, are basketball, volleyball, paddle tennis, box ball, 
shuffleboard, and quiet games. Also included are outdoor 
crafts workshops, story telling and acting, safety instruc- 
tion, and square and folk dances. 


Prison Population in 1949 Shows 
5 Percent Increase Over 1948 


At the close of the calendar year 1949 prisoners in state 
and federal prisons and reformatories numbered 165,127 
according to National Prisoner Statistics, Federal Bureau 
of Prisons bulletin released in June. Nearly all of the 5 
percent increase occurred in state institutions. 

in 1949, the bulletin continues, there also was an increase 
of 8.8 percent in the number of prisoners received from 
court. 

A chart in the bulletin depicts graphically the substantial 
postwar increase in the number of state and federal pris- 
oners; but when related to the population of the country, 
the Bulletin points out, the increase is relatively small. 
Prisoners per 100,000 of the estimated civilian population 
numbered 140 at the end of 1939, dropped to 106 in 1945, 
and increased to 112 at the end of 1949. 

The Bureau of Prisons now collects and tabulates pris- 
oner statistics which formerly were reported by the Bureau 
of the Census in its annual publication, Prisoners in State 
and Federal Prisons and Reformatories. The Bureau of 
Prisons plans to release each year in monograph form the 
statistics compiled on prisoners in state and federal penal 
and correctional institutions. 

Copies of National Prisoner Statistics may be obtained 
by .. to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington 


Alcatraz Prisoners Give Proceeds 
From Paintings to Cancer Fund 


A collection of paintings by inmates of Alcatraz Peni- 
tentiary has been placed on sale in a San Francisco art 
gallery. Half of the proceeds are to go to the Cancer Fund 
in the 1951 Crusade. Most of the paintings illustrate scenes 
of prison life or views of San Francisco as seen from the 
island. 

A number of Alcatraz inmates have been studying art 
under George Harris, a prominent Bay area artist who do- 


_ nates his time and talents to this activity. 
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430 Ohio Prisoners Attend 
Anniversary Meeting of AA 


Four hundred and thirty inmates of Ohio Penitentiary 
attended the second anniversary meeting of Alcoholics 
Anonymous held in June at that institution. Starting with 
15 members 2 years ago, the membership now forms the 
largest AA group in the country. 

The high point of the meeting was an address by a com- 
mon pleas court judge in Ohio, an AA member himself, who 
recalled his career as a young lawyer who refused to believe 
he was an alcoholic. He tried doctors, hospitals, and finally 
AA, but still would not admit that he was an alcoholic. 
Throughout his early life, he said, he had thought he was 
sufficient unto himself, not needing or wanting human com- 
panionship. “Like all phonies,” he continued, “I ended up 
cutting my own throat.” He found, he concluded, that no 
man is sufficient unto himself, and the man who gets only 
sobriety from AA is not living AA. 

Glenn R. Klopfenstein, general parole officer, praised the 
work done by AA in various institutions and with free citi- 
zens. He said every man must learn to carry his own bur- 
dens. They should realize “all men have difficulties, be they 
bums or kings, and every man must be strong enough to 
withstand harmful temptations if he would succeed.” 


PAL Program Serves 
Youth in Bayonne 


As a means of combatting juvenile delinquency a police 
Athletic League (PAL) was organized in Bayonne, N. J. 
in 1947. An account of the program and its accomplish- 
ments is given in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin for 
September 1951. 

With the aid of the local board of education an aban- 
doned gymnasium building was obtained as PAL head- 
quarters. Six thousand dollars was spent during 3 years 
for improvements and repairs. Much of the labor was per- 
formed by the police on their own time and without com- 
pensation. 

One month after PAL was organized, 1,500 boys between 
10 and 16 had enrolled as members. There are now 4,000 
members. 

Bayonne’s PAL conducts a year-round athletic program 
including baseball, softball, swimming, boxing, and basket- 
ball. Each year more than 4,000 boys have been taught to 
swim. Roller skating parties are held. A special Hallowe’en 
party is sponsored annually to discourage the usual pranks 
played by youngsters. Bowling classes are held at local 
social and fraternal clubs. A Christmas party is given each 
year at a theater which accommodates 2,800 youngsters. 
PAL’s drum and bugle corps of 65 boys and 15 girls as 
color guard have made 60 public appearances. A choral 
group of 50 boys sings at major events and during the holi- 
day seasons. A safety patrol of 150 boys assists the police 
at traffic posts. 

According to Officer Charles Reuter, supervisor of the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau of the Bayonne Police Department, 
the PAL program has coincided with a 50 percent reduction 
in juvenile delinquency in the city of 90,000. 


Bill Authorizing Loans to 
Prisoners Is Proposed 


On July 24 the United States Senate passed Senate Bill 
1365 which, if enacted, will authorize the Attorney General 
in his discretion to make loans in a moderate amount out of 
the commissary funds of the federal prisons for the pur- 
pose of assisting released prisoners in their rehabilitation. 
The bill was introduced at the request of the Department of 
Justice. 

The bill also authorizes the Attorney General in his dis- 
cretion to accept gifts or bequests of money for credit to 
the commissary fund. 
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Winners of 1950 Inmate 
Essay Contest Announced 


“The Miracle of the Cells,” written by a prisoner at the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., won first prize 
in the 1950 inmate essay contest sponsored by the American 
Prison Association and G. Howland Shaw, former president 
of the Association. Second and third place went to inmates 
at the Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y., and Sing 
Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y. The three winning papers ap- 
peared in the May-June 1951 issue of The Prison World. 

More than 500 entries were submitted from 31 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and a number of federal 
prisons. A committee of three judges reviewed each of the 
entries and the best 100 papers were judged by an addi- 
tional two qualified persons. 

In 1951 the essay contest will be for correction officers 
rather than inmates. Entries will relate to phases of insti- 
tutional administration of special interest to correction offi- 
cers. Instructions for the contest may be obtained from the 
offices of American Prison Association, 185 East 15th 
Street, New York City. The contest will close September 15. 


Government To Award Youth for 
Bravery and Outstanding Service 


Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, under an Act 
adopted by the 81st Congress, has set in operation the ma- 
chinery for awarding medals to American boys and girls 
for bravery and outstanding service. 

The Act provides for the awarding of a medal personally 
by the President of the United States to any child residing 
in the United States, 18 years old or under, who has “ex- 
hibited exceptional courage, extraordinary decision, pres- 
ence of mind, and unusual swiftness of action, regardless 
of his or her own personal safety, in an effort to save or 
successfully saving the life or lives of any person or per- 
sons whose life or lives were in actual imminent danger.” 

Mr. McGrath has announced the establishment of the 
Young American Medals Committee comprised of Philip B. 
Perlman, solicitor general of the United States, J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and Mrs. Grace M. Steward, executive assistant to the At- 
torney General. 

This committee will formulate Department of Justice rules 
and regulations establishing the Young American Medals, 
created by Public Law 638, to determine the method of 
selecting recipients of the medals and to act for the At- 
torney General in the administration of the Law. 

The medal for bravery or valor will be known as the 
Young American Medal for Bravery, and the medal for 
outstanding character will be known as the Young Ameri- 
can Medal for Service. An appropriate certificate of praise 
will accompany the presentation of the medals. 
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Competitive Sports May Harm 
Delinquent, Says Psychologist 


Competitive sports may do a juvenile delinquent more 
harm than good according to Psychologist Bruno Bettel- 
heim, principal of the Orthogenic School of the University 
of Chicago. 

Challenging the popular belief that organized recreation 
is one of the best means of rehabilitating the young of- 
fender, he points out that aggressive activities such as 
sports bring new frustrations and often counteraggressions. 
A spoiled child. may have difficulty in being a good loser, 
says Dr. Bettelheim, and if success is centered in the win- 
ning of a game he may be tempted to cheat and possibly 
even do injury to others to attain his goal. Delinquents, he 
continues, should be taught to avoid excitement. 

The aim of organized sports and play is not so much a 
cure as it is prevention, says Dr. Bettelheim. Through 
training in sportsmanship, decency, consideration for the 
other fellow, and strict regard for the rules, many youths 
are taught how to meet competition in their lives. 

Providing a place for the youngsters to meet, he con- 
cludes, is among the prime objectives of the supervised rec- 
reation center. 


Tribute Paid to Pioneer 
Work of Jessie Binford 


Fifty Years of Pioneering: 1901 to 1951 is the title of a 
20-page report of the Board of Directors of Chicago’s Ju- 
venile Protective Association which pays tribute to its 
executive director, Jessie Binford, who has served the or- 
ganization for 35 years. 

In the preface of the report the Board refers to Miss 
Binford as a “warm, indefatiguable, courageous personal- 
ity” who has worked “without fear or favor for the broad 
welfare of youth, with deep insight and appreciation of the 
factors underlying juvenile delinquency. She has done much 
to arouse the realization of the laws which protect children 
and youth.” 

Of special interest in the report are the titles of the As- 
sociation’s more than 100 publications during the first half 
of the century. Such titles as The Care of Illegitimate Chil- 
dren in Chicago (1912), Boys in the County Jail (1913), 
Working Hours of Women and Girls in Chicago (1915), 
Baby Farms in Chicago (1917), Junk Dealing and Juvenile 
Delinquency (1918), Children in Disorderly Hotels (1919), 
Taxi Dance Halls (1933), Protecting Children in Time of 
War (1942), Postwar Problems of Youth (1947), Dope and 
Chicago’s Children (1951) reflect the areas of service in 
which the Association has been especially interested. 

In 1950 Reader’s Digest published an article on Miss Bin- 


_— work under the title of “Miss Jessie Fights for the 
ids.” 


John Howard Association 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The week of June 3 was proclaimed by both Governor 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois and Chicago’s Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly as John Howard Association Week in celebration 
of the organization’s fiftieth anniversary. Both proclama- 
tions paid tribute to the Association for assisting 70,000 
youthful and adult offenders. 

At the Association’s anniversary dinner a scroll was pre- 
ented to Judge John P. McGoorty for 40 years’ service as 
a member of the board. Henry P. Chandler, director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, addressed 
the anniversary meeting on the subject, “Restoring Human 
Assets.” Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation in the Ad- 
ministrative Office, spoke on “Corrections: A Progress Re- 
port.” Samuel A. Culbertson, II, president of the Board, 
reviewed the 50 years of service rendered by the Associa- 
tion since its establishment by F. Emory Lyon. 

Eugene S. Zemans is executive director of the John 
Howard Association. 


International Forum on 
Delinquency Is Held 


Fifty authorities on juvenile delinquency, representing 
the fields of psychiatry, sociology, casework, education, law, 
government, and institutional and juvenile court adminis- 
tration, attended the Berkshire International Forum at 
Canaan, N. Y., June 22 to 24. Twelve members of the United 
Nations Secretariat also participated. 

Chairman of the conference, which was organized to pro- 
vide an opportunity for an exchange of views among lead- 
ers in the institutional treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
was Dr. Leonard W. Mayo. Professor Paul W. Tappan of 
New York University was chairman of the planning com- 
mittee. 

Among the conference speakers were Paul Amor, Dr. 
Bruno Bettelheim, Adolph Delierneux, Dr. George Gardner, 
former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, Eric Haight, Dr. 
Richard Jenkins, Kenneth Johnson, Austin H. MacCormick, 
and Henry R. Murphy. 

A statement of policy and principals, based on the pre- 
mise that society has the obligation to provide maladjusted 
children and youth the services which may lead to construc- 
tive social living, was formulated by members of the Forum. 
Copies of this statement may be obtained from the office of 
the Berkshire Industrial Farm, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. 


Edward A. Ross, Dean 
Of Sociologists, Dies 


Professor Emeritus Edward Alsworth Ross, 84, one of 
the Nation’s foremost figures in education and dean of 
American sociologists, died at his home in Madison, Wis- 
consin, on July 22. 

Born in Illinois, Professor Ross received his doctor of 
philosophy degree from Johns Hopkins University, and 
served on the faculties of Cornell, Stanford, Harvard, 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and also 
at the University of Wisconsin where he taught from 1906 
until his retirement as head of the department of sociology 
in 1937. He wrote extensively in the field of economics and 
sociology. Many of his books are known to most college and 
university students. He developed at the University of 
Wisconsin one of the leading sociology departments in the 
country. The prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime were among the special interests of Professor Ross 
and his colleagues at the University. 

Commenting on Professor Ross’ life and works, President 
E. B. Fred of the University of Wisconsin said: “In the 
position he attained among the pioneer sociologists of the 
world, Professor Ross stood head and shoulders above the 
great majority of men who helped break the ground of so- 
ciology at the turn of the present century. . . . Professor 
Ross will long be remembered by the thousands of Wiscon- 
sin students who enjoyed the privilege of sociological study 
under him.” 


Edith Abbott Recipient 
Of 1951 Survey Award 


Edith Abbott, professor and dean emeritus of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago, was presented with the 1951 Survey award “for imag- 
inative and constructive contribution to social work.” The 
award was presented at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Atlantic City. 

The award is presented annually by the editors of The 
Survey magazine as a memorial to the late Edward T. 
Devine, one of the founders. Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, 
recently retired chief of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, was the recipient last year. 

Miss Abbott has been a member of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1913. She is editor of The Social 
Service Review. 
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Federal Probation Service 
Holds Two Training Institutes 


Approximately 175 federal probation officers, together 
with officials from federal and state correctional agencies 
and institutions, attended two in-service training confer- 
ences conducted by the federal probation system in July 
and August. Probation officers from the southeast and 
southwest areas met at Biloxi, Mississippi, in July and offi- 
cers from the northcentral states attended the meeting held 
in August in conjunction with the University of Wisconsin. 
wants’ following regional officers were elected for 1951- 

Southeast area: President, Charles A. Burrus, Shelby, 
North Carolina; vice- -president, William C. Nau, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; and secretary-treasurer, W. Foster 
Jordan, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Southwest area: President, Walter G. Layden, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; vice-president, Drexel H. Martin, Monroe, Loui- 
siana; and secretary-treasurer, George H. Gilpin, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Northcentral area: President, Basil W. Ogg, Springfield, 
Illinois; vice-president, Roy Belter, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
and secretary-treasurer, Ervin C. Poort, Topeka, Kanasas. 


Medical Correctional Association To 
Conduct Symposium On Sex Problems 


A symposium on sexual problems and management in the 
institutional setting will be one of the highlights of the an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Correctional Association at 
the annual Congress of Correction at Biloxi, Mississippi, in 
October. The problem from both the viewpoint of the ad- 
ministrator and the therapist will be presented. 

Other topics to be discussed include “Community Police 
and Penological Attitudes Toward Sex Offenders,” and “The 
Indeterminate Sentence Law for Defective Delinquents in 
Maryland.” 

Columbia University’s education film, “Angry Boy,” 
dramatization of a boy who has been caught stealing, will 
be shown at the Association’s noon luncheon, on October 
23. Another film, “Seizure,” a portrayal of the social prob- 
lems and therapeutic approach to epileptic states, will be 
presented at the afternoon meeting. 

All engaged in correctional work who are interested in 
the medical aspects of crime may apply for membership in 
the Medical Correctional Association which is an affiliate 
of the American Prison Association. Applications for mem- 
bership should be sent to Dr. Ralph S. Banay, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 709 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


New Faces 
New Hopes 


Dr. John Pick, a noted Chicago plastic surgeon, is mak- 
ing a tremendous contribution toward giving a new lease 
= life to men who have been in prison. He gives them new 

aces. 

There are many reasons why some men turn to crime as 
a career and one of them seems to be physical appearance. 
Some facial deformity, which makes it difficult for a man 
to be at ease with his fellowmen in normal society, will 
often send him into the underworld, where he is accepted. 
The career in crime leads to jail, and even when the debt 
to society is paid, the scar or blemish remains. 

However, Dr. Pick is giving many of these unfortunates 
new hope by creating new faces for them. He doesn’t try 
to disguise them, so that they could continue a life of crime 
unrecognized. Rather, he removes the deformity that had 
made them objects of ridicule. The results have ben amaz- 
ing. For instance, statistics show that the number of parole 
violations average about 400 in every 1,000 men. However, 
it has dropped to 9 in the group of 1,000 who have received 
Dr. Pick’s treatment... . The American Magazine 


Katherine Lenroot Resigns 
As Children’s Bureau Head 


Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for 17 years, retired on September 1 after 
37 years’ service with the Bureau. She was appointed chief 
of the Bureau by President Roosevelt in 1934, succeeding 
Grace Abbott. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot who was on the Children’s Bureau 
staff for 25 years and has her medical degree from Johns 
Hopkins University, was nominated by President Truman 
to succeed Miss Lenroot. Dr. Eliot was named associate 
chief of the Children’s Bureau in 1941. 

Miss Lenroot has spent most of her adult life in service 
to children and came to be known as “foster mother to mil- 
lions” and “champion of America’s children.” A native of 
Wisconsin, she joined the Bureau in 1915 as a special in- 
vestigator of the Social Service Division. 

In the international field Miss Lenroot has served as 
chairman of the United States delegation to three Pan 
American Child Congresses and served as president of the 
1942 Congress. She also represented the United States on 
social questions studied by the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. She has been honored in many ways for 
her distinguished service for children in the United States 
and abroad. In September Miss Lenroot received the Fed- 
eral Security Agency distinguished service award, the high- 
est honor given by the agency. 

In 1935 Miss Lenroot was president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work and in 1950 served as secretary of 
the National Committee of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


Leonard W. Mayo Heads 
Midcentury Committee 


Leonard W. Mayo, director of the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children, New York City, has been named 
chairman of the recently formed National Midcentury Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, according to Federal Secu- 
rity Director Oscar R. Ewing. Miss Elma Phillipson, who 
played a prominent part in the organizational work of the 
White House Conference, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Committee. 

“The new Committee,” Mr. Ewing reports, “will add unity 
of purpose to diversity of effort. The state and local com- 
mittees and the hundreds of national organizations affili- 
ated with the White House Conference, as they work on pro- 
grams growing out of their individual goals and situations, 
can now turn for impartial advice to a group that repre- 
sents all while it limits none.” 

“As always,” Mr. Ewing continued, “the federal agencies 
concerned with children and youth stand ready to help 
them when called upon.” 


Incidence of Venereal 
Disease Shows Increase 


“There is an impression among nonmedical people,” says 
Executive Director Charles Walter Clarke, M.D., of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, “that because of re- 
cent spectacular advances in the therapy of syphilis and 
gonorrhea, the veneral diseases are no longer a serious pub- 
lic health problem. Unfortunately,” Dr. Clarke continues, 
“some physicians and public health leaders seem to share 
this over-optimism.” The result is, Dr. Clarke finds, that ef- 
forts to control syphilis and gonorrhea have slackened dur- 
ing the past year at the time when such efforts should have 
been increased. 

Scattered reports from military and civilian sources over 
the country indicate an increase in veneral disease rates 
since the middle of 1950, the Social Hygiene Association 
reports. These data, the Association asserts, must be taken 
as warnings of what will happen unless veneral disease 
control activities are restored to the level of 1947 when the 
decrease in incidence began. 
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